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STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 


George M. Clark & Company, Div. Chicago 


BANKRUPT STOCK FoR SALE | 


AVING just purchased the stock of The Owensboro Seating and Cabi- 
H net Company, Bankrupts, we are in position to offer our friends some 

REAL BARGAINS in high-grade Oak Teachers’ Desks, All-wood Desks, 
Map Cases, Book Cases, Charts of all kinds, Maps, Globes, Blackboards and 
anything that is needed in the school room. 











This Bankrupt Stock must go early in the season and the prices will be 
cut from 25% to 75% and “JONES PAYS THE FREIGHT” anywhere east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rivers. Liberal freight allowances to 
all other points. Don't fail to write AT ONCE for our bargain sheet. 


We also Manufacture, Job and Distribute a complete line of Church, 
Opera and School Furnishing, Bank, Store and Office Fixtures and Supplies, 
Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS 


W. 0. JONES & COMPANY 


Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 227 Allen St. OWENSBORO, KY. 





HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 


1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 
2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 
3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 


4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 


The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 


THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, . . . $15.00 


One Map in Single Case, $2.00 One Map on Rollers, $1.50 


THE McCONWELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, 


HS Sa 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


a ee eM ee Me a 


only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


204 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
26th YEAR OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


The last year’s business surpasses that of our best previous year. 
We are seeking teachers for next year as well as fur emergency vacancies. 
Write us if available now or in the fall of 1909. 


Other Offices Boston. New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver 


Spokane, 
Portiand, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Seachers Wgencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REGISTER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. SCORES OF 


THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 


™* TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE {2c noyictcs Serco, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 






















Advises parents about schools 











CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7°. Siutuct oRee 


ESTABLISHED 1699. E. C. ROGERS, Manager 


Prompt andc yurteous attention given to calls for teachers in any line A 
list of well qualified teachers to sel-ct from State your needs fully 


James F. McCunougb Ceachers’ Agency Eas. 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau cram 








large 





TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘08 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments 


NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured —WRITE US 


6 F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 €. VAN BUREN ST 


i CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTr 
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Colorado Teachers’ Agency FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list 
SCHOOL BoaRps are invited to send to us for teachers at any time We endeavor to serve the best 
interests < of the schools 








influence If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells is something: but if it is 
you about them “ak 4A °R" 


asked torecommendateacher 
and recommends you 


that is more. Ours ER ECOMMEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Barveen, Svaacuse, N.Y. 


THE hail "? 
PARKER |Avkicce to the cantidace and. the 


position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY |N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


MADISON :: wisconsin | Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 253 Fifth ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


DO WOouU EBNowv 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do fur you. 


We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JourNat.” 
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SchookKoandSurnal 
GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


Have you received your copy of I Aoi pg ite 


“Natural Slate Blackboards” | 


A little pamphlet containing concise, au- 
thentic and useful information for School 





Boards, Architects, Contractors, Superintend- 





ents, Teachers, ete. 


Tells how to specify and install blackboards. 


If interested in BLACK BOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your schoo! rooms. 


While the edition lasts a copy is yours for 
the asking. Write to-day! 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


THIRD EDITION — GET A COPY 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SLATE BLACKBOARDS ? 


Ve are first hands: Own and operate our quarry ; absolutely the strongest slate; the surface finish and joints 
the hei that skill and improved machinery can devise. The largest output in the country . Perfect shipping facilities. 
Large orders for quick shipment our specialty. Why be annoyed by long delayed shipments when we can give your 
order quick attention and at bottom prices? Send for our latest Blackboard Pamphlet containing instructions 
for properly setting Slate Blackboards also prices together with transportation cost. 


DO YOU WANT 
THE BEST BLACKBOARDS ? 


If so, address 


THE E. J. JOHNSON CO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


We Also Quarry Roofing Slate _Branch, 626 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 








PROMPT SHIPMENTS ? THE BOTTOM MARKET PRICES? 


Quarry, Bangor, Pa. 


BECKLEY’S ARTIFICIAL SLATE 


The Sanitary 


Seamless Stone 
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USED IN MODERN SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


It is applied with a trowel on a base coat of hard plaster, making acontinuous dead black surface equal to the best polished slate and one 
that will last a lifetime. It compares with real slate in the same manner that a modern cement sidewalk compares with the old style stone slabs 
with their uneven and open joints. 


IT’S THE BEST - THE CHEAPEST—-THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
\ Manufacturer and Sole Owner 

M. H. E, BECKLE | 80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Also School Furnishings of Every Description 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our 

novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. 

We have in stock at our ofhces, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including - 
CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


c From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 

BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW a 

SCHOOL DESKS GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 800K Cases. si eS 
SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST Fj 


ERS 
L.A. MURRAY & CO. Se et an wie. IF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TO BE RIGHT. Ridignen ach genes, ee 















In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoon, Boarp JourNAL.” 







































AWARDED THE JOHN SCOTT MEDAL OF FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF PHILADELPHIA 






Schools must have reliable, uniform clocks and 
signals. Experience has established the fact that our 


AUTOMATIC - PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 











is dependable, economical and simple. Absolute syn- 
chronism of clocks and signals guaranteed under the 
Hahl system. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


1507-9 N. Maplewood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
682 Howard St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


103 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 























The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” it does the work well and eter This last is of 
great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 
satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am ay convinced that the “Gem" is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there is eny other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 

JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price $3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 
Manufactured by fF. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-S9°E. 11th St. NEW YORK 


—_— - 


Send for descriptive circular. 





WE WILL PAY CASH 


for copies of the School 
‘ei issues: 


sjoard Journal, of the following 


1895. February and July, 25 cents, each. 
1903. September, 20 cents, each. 


+O 


HH 1904. January, February, March, April, May, 15 cts. each. 
| 1905. April, September, October, 10 cents each. 
1; 1906. April, 10 cents, each. 
‘it 1907. February, May, 10 cents each. 
t 
et Address: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
2 
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American School Board Journal 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 


HOW THE “AUTOMATIC” SAVES 
WEAR AND WASTE. 


Clow’s Automatic Closets are 
Careful. 

They use the Least Amount of 
Water necessary to flush the bowl. 

This fact will earn you Fifty Per- 
cent saving in your Water Taxes. 

Clow Automatic Closets are 
Simple. 

They have only three movable 
parts. 

These practically never get out of 
order. 

Hence, minimum repair bills. 

Clow Automatic Closets are 
Strong, Odorless and Stainless. 

These closets are made of Ada- 
mantose ware. Only Clow closets 
are made of Adamantose ware. 
Adamantose ware has the strength 
of iron, positively will not craze, 
and is absolutely non-absorbent 
and unstainable. 

Proof against the Slap-bang 
Boy. 

Clow Automatic Closets have Re- 
enforced Seats. These seats cannot 
warp, crack or split. 

Clow Automatic Closets are so 
constructed that the Janitor can 
always get at any temporary ob- 
struction and remove it quickly. 

Easy to keep open. 

Clow Automatic Closets are the only 
successful Ope rating automatic closets 
on the market. hey are in use in 
School Buildings all over the country. 

Write now for our School Plumb- 
iny Booklet No. 13, and specify Clou 
Automatics for your school. 





A CLOW AUTOMATIC 


THE CYMRIC AUTOMATIC 
(Madden's Patent.) 


Grant Street Grammar School, Atlanta, Ga. 
E. C. WACHENDORFF. Architect 
Equipped with Clow Automatic Closets 


Ss 





Begin water tax reduction now, by putting in the 


Clow Automatic System, 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
New York, Havana, St. Louis, Washington, San Francisco, Kansas City. 


Manual Training Benches 


The “Grand Rapids” benches are known and en- 
dorsed by leading Manual Training educators all over 


the country as being of the highest type, both in design, 
and strength, and construction. 


We have every reason te proclaim our Manual 


Training Benches and Drawing Tables as unexcelled. 


Interesting illustrated catalog upon request. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


928 Jefferson Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 





I One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BEN CHE SS 


Bench No. 7 


We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
our catalog. Order from it and we can make prompt delivery. 

If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 

We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 





Get our catalog. 792 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











DONT WAIT 


until you can employ a special 


teacher before you put in a Course 
in Manual Training. You can start 
with any good teacher by using 
our ‘‘Correspondence Course in 
Manual Training ’’ and then later 
can get a special teacher. In this 
way the expense is divided and 
you can install a good Course at a 
minimum of expense. If this in- 
terests you, we will gladly send 
you detailed information to cover 
your requirements. 


ORR & LOCKETT HOW. CO, 


71-73 Randolph St., Chicago 
Established 1872 








DANN’S ALL STEEL DICTIONARY HOLDER 


has been pronounced by 


EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 


















Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 


Pivoted to turn to any desired 
position. 





The weight of the book keeps it 
open—the weight of the book keeps it 
closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 











The Bracket Holder is made to at- 
tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
out of the way when not in use. 


Wall Bracket Holder, 
Japanned........... $3.25 
Wall Bracket Holder, 
Oxidized........... $4.00 









Union School Furnishing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoo. Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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The Indianapolis Stationary Desk 


The Peer of them all. Large stock on 
hand for immediate shipment. 


Sanitary Steel Adjustable Schoo! Desks 
for less money than old style cast iron: ones. 





Sanitary Teacher's Desk 
Cheaper and better than wood. 





The Columbia Steel Frame Bench 


is Sanitary. Fireproof, Adjustable. Indestructible. and 
has been adopted by more schools than any other 
bench made for the time it has been on the market. 

A sample will be gladly sent to any school board 
for inspection. 





Oak Teacher's Desk 
2 or 5 drawers or cupboard. 


Write for our free Manual on Manual 
Training in Woodwork. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sanitary Steel Dictionary Holder 
Better and cheaper than any other 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











WE WANT AGENTS 


To sell our ‘‘Bessemer’’ 
Steel School Desk. 


STRONG. RIGID. SANITARY. 


The standards are made of steel (not 
of brittle cast iron), and are 
indestructible. 








Write us. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


‘Our Bessemer” 








DANN’S NOISELESS 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT 


WLS Lh aa h 


ERASER 
USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 


-.-kure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 





_ ~ ...Lmperial Mineral Waters... 


Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 





The Milner Anatomical- 
SANITARY 


School Desk 


Years inadvance of anything 
ever produced 


Give us a chance to show it 
before placing your 
contract 


Allsizes. Send for catalogue. 


THE A. R. MILNER 
SEATING CO. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, 
OHIO 


=i 
ve NCOMPARRBL 
WABASH” 









































Shipments 







wae _ The only School Desk 
anteed in the World made with 


all Dovetail Glue Joints 
and Dovetail Fastening 


— which have no Equa! 
wi any and which are 
Trusts 


or 
Association 


WARRANTED 
FOREVER 


anaes ty GEO. BARCUS & CO., 


THE WABASH CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 
Office, Factory and Foundry, Wabash, ind., U.S.A. Write for Catalogue Established 1873 


School Officers 


You need new Desks’? 

You need new Blackboards’ 

You want the best’ 

We make the famous ‘Faultiess’ 
also the Standard School Desk. 

We make and sell the Silica Black 
board. 

You want these goods and no other 

We can please you. 

We know we can and can prove it 
to you. 

Write us for terms and pricesand we 
will tell you why our Desks are better 
than others 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Owners of 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HBALTH- 

FPULNESS, D AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MA and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8S. A. 
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KINDLY NOTIFY ‘THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL PROMPTLY 


of your change of address. To avoid all possible complications the old 
and the new address should be given in full and the notice should reach 
| the School Board Journal office, 120 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis., two 
weeks before the date of the issue to be affected. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoo.t Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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SCHOOL DESKS New Catalogue of Supplies 


MOST COMPRE- MAY WE 
HENSIVE LINE OF QUOTE YOU PRICES 
FURNITURE ON 


A strictly high-grade Blackboards 

product backed by a Manual Training Benches 
guarantee that guar- Book Cases 

antees. Steel Lockers 

An opportunity to Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 


show 0 oa : esks Tellurians and Globes 
means a sale, because Maps and Charts 


our prices are right. 


Write us for detailed Erasers, Crayons and Drawing 
description of any Material, Ink, Inkwells, Pens 
style desk you need, and Pencils, Wire Window 
stating quantity. Guards, School Bells ? We will send this catalogue— 


se — — of the American 
School Board l ‘ - 
The Automatic Triumph Desk CS Se 


Mention this Journal tion. 


Auditorium and Lecture Room Seating 


We have a beautiful and substantial line of Opera Chairs and recommend them strongly for 
seating School Auditoriums, as they are the most appropriate, inexpensive and permanent form of 
seating. 

For the Lecture or Class Room we offer our perfected Folding Opera Chair with an adjustable 
writing arm. These chairs are made in sections and screwed permanently to the floor, the same 
as regular opera chairs. For strength, comfort and economy of space they are infinitely superior 
to the bent wood stationary arm chairs and cost no more. In fact, they cost less in the end, for 


while bent wood chairs must be renewed every few years, these iron frame chairs when once in- 
stalled last a life-time. 


eranch Oftice American Seating Compam 


in 
Every Part of 


CHICAGO: 215 Wabash Ave. BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 
the Country 


NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth St. PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch St. 
TABLET ARM ASSEMBLY CHAIR 













THE 
SILENT GIANT 
is . 
SANITARY 
SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 
SS . 
3 FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 





YEARS 





The THE 
Strongest Desk SCHOOL DESK 
EVER THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
MANUFACTURED SANITARY 


comainatien'se raver. Fe PRR & VOLZ, pnuineton neieuts, ie. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp Journat.” 
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“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 6rm, 1906 


Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will 


retain it's shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 


315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The School Furniture and 
Supply House of the West WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing 7 
equal to any sold in liquid form. Writes 
a bright biue; turns a permanent black. Will 
not fade like the ordinary inks. Itistheideal 
ink for Banks, Offices, Business Colleges, 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Purchasers write for Catalogues. 


a . etc.,where the best grade of ink is required. 
Manufacturers send us your Catalogues. .JUSTRITE” BLACK INK POWDER makes a 
very good ink for ordinary letter writing or com 
} Seine — : » mon school use. No FREEZING; NO BREAKAGE OR 
New Bul iny New Goods LEAKAGE; NO FREIGHT To Pay 


“JUSTRITE” COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder makes a very good substitute for Li 
brary Paste, costing only about one fourth as 


much, Will not spoil; can be mixed as needed in 
The Whitaker & Ra Co cold water; no cooking necessary, Put up in sealed 
8 | packages. Special inducements to School Boards 
and users of large quantities. Prepared by 
GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (not incorporated), 
2026 $e. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Large Stock---Low Prices 


San Francisco, Cal. 








Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


Would you like for us to 
send you copies of quota- 
tions from letters recently 
written us by leading School 
Superintendents throughout 





WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


the country, who have been 
using our inkwells in their 
schools for over two years, 
proving beyond doubt that 
our goods are the most 
SUBSTANTIAL and 
ECONOMICAL on the 


market to-day. <A _ perusal 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 


Successors to S, 
Le g Clark epane Co. Giot ne 
% py “ah 
‘ MILWAUKEE © 


For Schools, Churches 
and Public Buildings 


BELLS, PEALS, CHIMES 


Made only of beat selected Copper and East 
India Tin. Well known for their full rich 
tone and darability. Write for catalogue. 
E.W.VANDUZEN CO. Prop r Backeye Rell Voundry 
(Eatab. 1437 444 BE. Second St., CINCINNATI, O. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
@ Stuckstede & Bro., Oreps. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 


of best quality Copper end Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


MENEELY&CO WATERVLIET, 


s BEL Tro S 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, eh 

4 ms B 


of these letters will verify to 
your Satisfaction all we claim 
for our goods. 


We have pleased and con- 
vinced others. Are you not 
also open to convictions? 





Write today for the letters 
and also receive other valu- 
able information pertaining 
to the device that has revolu- 
tionized the inkwell question. 


U.S. INKWELL CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 





Establish ed 
Bearly 100 years ago. 





OFFICE AND BRANCH 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


FACTORY 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


BRUCE’S 


School Architecture 
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From the very first sentence the material makes a vivid 
appeal to the child’s interest; it is never artificial nor stereo- 
typed, for every story is a child classic, sparkling with life 
and action. 
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The cumulative structure of the stories satisfies the child's 
inherent love for rhythm, gives him an inspiring conscious- 
ness of achievement and trains his memory. 
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The use of supplementary stories, developed from the 
basal stories, provides thorough review work without monot- 
ony, gives the child self-confidence and enables him to de- 
termine the meaning of new words from the context. 
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A BRIGHT FUTURE. 


In the recognition of vocational training, the new Massachusetts Board of Education 


promises a new day for the public schools. 
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Transportation of Pupils. 
In proceedings to compel a school trustee to 
furnish transportation for children to school, as 
required by the laws of Indiana (1907, p. 444, 


9° 


ce. 233), providing for the discontinuance of 


public schools when the attendance drops be-' 


lew a certain number, and the transportation 
cf the pupils thereof to another school, it was 
a good defense that no estimate of the expense 
cf such transportation had been included in the 
tax levy, and the trustee had no public funds 
cn hand which he could devote to such ex- 
penses. Dunten v. State, Ind., 1909. 


Salary of County Superintendents. 

Under the laws of Kentucky (1909, p. 4419), 
regulating salaries of county school superin- 
tendents, it is the duty of the fiscal court to fix 
the salary to be allowed a superintendent before 
the beginning of his term; but, if it is not so 
fixed, it may be fixed thereafter, and, when 
fixed, cannot be changed during his term of of- 
tice.-—Breathitt County v. Noble, Ky., 1909. 

The Kentucky statutes (1909, p. 4419), provide 
that the salary of the county school superintend- 
ent shall be annually allowed by the fiseal court, 
and (Const., pp. 161, 235), prohibit the chang- 
ing of the salary of an officer after his election 
or during his term of office. Held, that where, 
after plaintiff was elected superintendent for 

four-year term, he was allowed for the first 
rine months of the term a salary fixed at 15 
cents for each child, such order operated to 
establish plaintiff's salary rate for the remain- 
cer of his term, and precluded the fiscal court 
trom thereafter changing it to a flat rate.— 
Breathitt County v. Noble, Ky., 1909. 

Where a county fiscal court illegally reduced 
® county superintendent’s salary during his 
term, his acceptance of the reduced amount 
did not prevent his recovery of the balance 
efter his term had expired.—Breathitt County 
v. Noble, Ky., 1909. 

State School Funds. 

As all the legislative power the people have 
is vested in the legislature, that body has the 
same power to direct or control the permanent 
school fund commission that it has as to any 
other office or commission.—State v. City of 
lawrence, Kans., 1909. 

The provision in the state constitution of 
Aansas (Art. 6, p. 9), creating a permanent 
school fund commission consisting of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, the seere- 
tary of state and the attorney general, and de- 
claring that the commission shall have the man- 
agement and investment of the school funds, is 
not intended to create an independent sov 
creignty not amenable to the legislature. 
State v. City of Lawrence, Kans., 1909. 

The constitution of the state of Florida (Art. 
12, p. 7), provides for the apportionment of 
the state school funds, and contemplates only 
an apportionment and distribution on the basis 
of counties as units, and not on the basis of 
particular schools as such units, and the laws 
of 1905 (p. 32, ¢. 5381, p. 1), making certain 
schools with an average attendance of 80 per 
cent. beneficiaries of the act, is unconstitu- 
tional.—Board of Publie Instruction for Santa 
tosa County v. Croom, Fla., 1909. 

School Boards. 

A school board can discharge only such fure 

tions as are expressly prescribed by statute, or 
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fairly arise by necessary implication from those 
conferred.—State v. Kessler, Mo., 1909. 

The revised statistics of Missouri (1999, p. 
9761), requiring meetings for the organizat'on 
of school boards to be held within the district, 
requires all meetings to be so held, and a reso- 
lution under section 9763 to close the school 
house against a literary society, adopted at a 
meeting held. outside the district, was void.— 
State v. Kessler, Mo., 1909. 

Under the revised statutes of Missouri (1889, 
p. 9763), authorizing the use of school houses 
for literary, ete., purposes on demand by a 
majority of the voters at an annual meeting, 
and providing that, if the persons so using a 
school house fail to keep it clean, ete., the di- 
rectors may refuse further use, ete., where such 
use was voted, the members of a literary society 
could unlock the door and enter the building, 
though the key used was not procured from one 
authorized by the board to deliver it; the board 
being authorized to interfere with the use only 
for the society’s failure to keep the house clean, 
ete.—State v. Kessler, Mo., 1909. 

Text Books and Supplies. 

The act of the Virginia legislature of March 
15, 1906, p. 432, ec. 248 (Code 1904, p. 1433), de- 
fining the powers and duties of the state board 
of education, was amended so as to declare that 
such board should “select” text books, school 
furniture, and educational appliances for the 
public schools of the state, ete. Two days after, 
at the same session, Code 1904, p. 1458, was 
amended by Acts 1906, pp. 515, 515, ¢. 293, and 
re-enacted sub-section 10, otf which declared 
that the school board of a city should have 
power, and that it should be its duty, to “pro- 
vide” school houses with proper furniture and 
appliances, and to care for and manage and 
control the school property of the city. J/eld, 
that such acts were in pari materia, and should 
be construed together, and that under them a 
city school board had only power to provide 
such school furniture for public schools of the 
city as had been selected by the state board 
of education; the words “select” and “pro- 
vide” in such provisions not being synonymous, 
the word “provide” being used in the sense 
of “to furnish or supply,” while the word “se 
lect” means “chosen” or “picked out.”’—Com- 
monwealth v. School Board of City of Norfolk, 
Va., 1909. 

The constitution of the state of Virginia 
(1902, p. 136), providing that each county, city, 
town, if a separate school district, and school 
district, may raise money by taxation to be 
expended by the loeal school authorities for 
such schools as in their judgment the public 
welfare requires, does not prohibit the general 
assembly from conferring on the state board 
of education power to select school furniture 
for all publie schools in the state.—Common 
wealth v. School Board of City of Norfolk, Va. 

Municipal and public bodies, at common law, 
and school districts among other public quasi 
corporations, have power to contract for the 
payment of laborers and material men for labor 
and material furnished in constructing public 
buildings, and they may provide for it in the 
contractor’s bond, so that it enures to the be nefit 
of third persons not named therein.—Eau 
Claire-St. Louis Lumber Co. v. Banks, Mo. 


Colleges, Etc. 

An action against the board of trustees of 
the Albion State Normal School to recover a 
money judgment is, in fact, an action against 
the state, as the board is the agent of the 
state in the administration of the affairs of the 
school.—Thomas vy. State, Idaho, 1909. 

tefusal of a medical college incorporated 
under Comp. Laws, c. 218, to admit negro stu 
dents, does not deny them any constitutional 
immunity or privilege.—-Booker v. Grand Rap 
ids Medical College, Mich., 1909. 








HON. PAYSON SMITH, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Maine 
Augusta. Me 
Elected President of the American Institute of Instruction 
during the recent Convention in Castine, Me. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Supreme eourt of Illinois has decided 
that the “poverty clause” contained in the law 
relating to free high school privileges for grad 
uates of the eighth grade, in districts wher 
no high school is maintained, renders the en 
tire act invalid. 

The state of Michigan has a new law which 
permits a graduate of the cighth grade to at 
tend any of the three most convenient high 
schools outside of his distriet, and the horn 
district must pay the tuition up to twenty dol 
lars per annum. 

The Kentucky court of appeals has approved 
the constitutionality of the general school law 
passed in the state by the last legislature. The 
chief improvements in the law over the old 
statutes consists in local taxation for schools 
and county boards of education. The latter 
feature abolishes an obnoxious local trustee 
system, under which progress was impossible 
in hundreds of districts. The sections on tax 
ation permit communities to make a levy for 


such improved facilities as they may desire. 





A Poor Scholar. 

Recently a university professor was ap 
proached by a seedy individual, who pathetically 
asked: 

“Won’t you help a poor scholar with a dime?’ 

The coin bestowed, the learned man said: 

“You tell me you are a poor scholar?” 

“Sure,” answered the other. “I never went to 
school in me life.” 
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Progress in School Administration 


By L. E. WOLFE, Principal of Vocational School for Boys, San Antonio, Texas 


Social service being the supreme end of all 
chool administration, our problem is, what 
avencies and methods will result in a maximum 
if social service in the field of school admin- 

tration? The fundamental requisites on the 
part of the school board and the community 
are social intelligence and social honesty. 

First, then, as to social intelligence; that is, 
the ability to discern what is educationally best 
for that wonderfully complex entity we call 
ciety. To discern what is educationally best 
for one class of society is a very different 
thing from discerning what is best for the 
respective classes of society, or for society as 

whole. To do this requires clear ideas on 
lueation, sociology and ethics. It calls for 

knowledge not only as to what education is 
nost valuable, but as to what educative mate- 
rial and methods will develop the natural abili- 
ties of each class into a maximum of social 
fheieney. 
Proficiency and Honesty. 

The interests of the boys destined for indus- 
trial pursuits must be as diligently sought as 

se of the boys destined for the learned pro 

-sions. Board members should be informed 

to modern methods of building construction, 
heating, lighting, ventilation, dust destruction, 

The health of the children must be looked 
er and, where possible, provision made for 
ceptional children. 


++ 


Secondly, as to social honesty. In the evo 

tion of ethical ideas, social honesty is reached 

ich later than individual honesty. IL have 

ften found that a man who is thoroughly hon- 
and reliable in his business relations, does 

tt seruple, as a member of a board of edu 

tion, to extend favors to friends and to pun- 

h enemies, Ile does not seem to understand 

that if the services that result from extending 
favoritism is worth a thousand dollars less 
than that secured by an application of the 
erit systein, it is as bad morally as if he had 

lirectly embezzled a thousand dollars of the 
Tt hool’s funds. Besides, in the case of direct 
embezzlement the law with its penalty is a 
trong moral quickener. In the case of the 
ndirect embezzlement the board member can 
fall back upon the right to the exercise of in 
dividual judgment in administrative acts. This 
westion of the right to the exercise of individ 

al judgment brings up the related question 
of the value of expert opinion and of expert 
ervices, There is a readier recognition, mn 
the part of the members of the board, of the 
value of expert opinion in business matters 
than in edueational. Board members are often 
inclined to resent the entrusting of the initia 
tive in the appointment and promotion of 
teachers to the superintendent of schools and 
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lis assistants. A member may honestly believe 


t that his judgment as to the fitness of a teacher 

\ ' as good as that of the superintendent. If 
Mj\| é his friends are importuning him in the in 
Wi) ; terest of teacher applicants, it is all the easier 


to persuade himself that his own judgment is 
reliable. 

Division of Duties and Responsibilities. 
This brings us to the necessity for expert 
opinion and services and definite individual 
responsibility. There can be no question that 
eficieney in school administration is greatly 
promoted by holding the superintendent of 
schools definitely and personally responsible 
for the educational side of the schools, and a 
superintendent of buildings and supplies, re- 
ponsible for the business side—all acts sub- 


Read before the Department of School Administration 
of the N. E. A., Denver, Colo., July 6, 1909 





ject to the approval of the board. However, 
such division of labor does not obviate the 
necessity for frequent co-operative conferences 
between the heads of the business and the elu- 
cational departments. Nor is there any ques- 
tion that efficiency is promoted by the selection 
of board members at large. A ward board 
member is often imbued with too much local 
patriotism for the good of the school. In his 
enthusiasm to look after the interests of his 
ward, he often loses sight of the highest inier- 
ests of the schools as a whole. The election of 
these members by the qualified voters on a 
general ticket is better than appointment by 
either the mayor or council, or both. The elec- 
tion of board members directly by the people 
tends to divoree the school from city polities, 
and more definitely fixes responsibilities. In 
the interest of more definite responsibility the 
small board is better than the large one, like- 
wise a rather long term than a short one. 


But even with small, non-partisan, or bi- 
partisan boards there is still much opportunity 
for such bartering between the superintendent 
and individual members of the board as is not 
for the best interests of the schools. For in- 
stance, when the superintendent in open board 
mecting makes a nomination for appointment, 
promotion or increase of salary, it is often im- 
possible for the board to know whether his nom- 
ination represents his best judgment or whether 
his main purpose is to please an individual 
member of the board or some friend of this 
member or of the superintendent. A subse- 
quent nomination may please another member 
or friend, and so on through the list. The peo- 
ple witnessing the great harmony existing be- 
tween the superintendent and his beard, decide 
that their schools must be in a flourishing con- 
dition, while in fact their very life is being 
sapped through the acts of a cowardly, self- 
secking superintendent. Of course, the more 
thoroughly appointments, promotions and in- 
crease of salaries can be hedged about by civil 
service rules, the less opportunity there is for 
such bartering. 


Demagogue or Patriot. 

But back of all boards, whether large or 
small, appointive or elective, are the people— 
the people, ready to be led by demagogue or pa- 
triot. But as the demagogue has a personal in- 
terest in leading, he frequently does it. It is 
this alternative leadership of demagogue and 
patriot that gives us alternate progress and 
Lacksets in school administration. Certain it 
is that no superintendent or board can long 
keep far in advance of the people. One of the 
most pitiable and discouraging things in edu- 
cational work is to see unselfish, devoted su- 
perintendents and board members go down be- 
fcre the misrepresentations of the self-seeker 
and demagogue. All this is made possible 
through the indifference of the people caused 
by their lack of social intelligence. 

So in the final analysis progress in school 
administration is eonditioned upon the social 
intelligence and social honesty of the people. 
For this reason, every effort should be put 
forth, through newspaper discussion, educas 
tional lectures, mothers’ clubs, ete., to educate 
the people. This is no easy task because of the 
irordinate appetite among the masses for the 
sensational. But notwithstanding many back- 
sets, there is little doubt that substantial prog- 
ress is being made in many quarters along all 
the lines above named: Smaller boards chosen 
for longer terms; measurable independence of 
city polities; greater social intelligence and so- 


cial honesty; widening and diversifying of edu- 
cational instrumentalities, so as to do justice 
te all. 

Modern Tendencies. 

Thus far in my discussion I have dealt with 
general principles and tendencies without giv- 
ing examples. Without a rull knowledge of re- 
cent school administration in this country, one 
hesitates to give examples for fear of marring 
the historical perspective. Immediately upon 
my acceptance of a place on this program, 
very late in the year, I wrote one hundred city 
superintendents for recent facts in school ad- 
ministration and their opinion on general ten- 
dencies in school administration. This com- 
munication being sent at a time when the su- 
perintendent’s office force were busy with the 
work incident to the close of school, it elicited 
a limited number of replies. Permit me to sug- 
gest that, early in the fall some one be re- 
quested to get the recent important facts of 
school administration in the United States, and 
report upon them at your next annual meet- 
ing. 

I now, however, proceed to give a few repre- 
sentative facts. Among the great movements 
in the interest of the defective, backward, and 
otherwise handicapped classes, are those in New 
York, St. Paul, Des Moines, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Toledo. Medical inspection is be 
coming general in the cities of the United 
States. In Toledo indigent pupils under the 
compulsory age limit receive two dollars for 
each week’s attendance at school, to enable 
them to remain in school. By recent law in 
Wisconsin, cities establishing day schools for 
deaf and blind pupils, receive $150 per year 
for each deaf child in average daily attend- 
ance, and $200 per year for each blind child in 
average daily attendance. 

Among the movements during the last few 
years for smaller boards with more definite re- 
sponsibilities are those of San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee and the state of Ohio. 
Among the cities that are magnifying the work 
and responsibility of the principal are Salt 
Lake City and Newark, New Jersey. The 
Memphis, Tennessee, school board has recently 
passed a resolution paying regular teachers 
twelve months in the year. Superintendent 
MeNeill states that as a result of this, more 
than half of the white teachers will go off to 
summer schools. In 1907 St. Paul, Minnesota, 
established an evening college for St. Paul 
teachers. In trade schools, the states of New 
York and Massachusetts have taken very im- 
portant legislative steps, and practically all 
cities of this country are moving forward in 
industrial work for both boys and girls. 

The Bane of Compromise. 

Many times have I felt that there is material 
for a good novel or drama on “The Tragedies 
and wicked Compromises in School Admin- 
istration.” The tragedies of the devoted, cour- 
ageous superintendent, who year by year takes 
his professional life in his hands and battles 
tor the highest interests of all his pupils; like- 
wise, the tragedies of the unselfish, public-spir- 
ited member of the board who goes down be- 
fore the brutal, selfish majority of his board; 
and, what is worse, goes down before the duped 
people whom he seeks to serve. 

On the other hand, are the wicked and dis- 
graceful compromises on the part of superin- 
tendents and board members; compromises, not 
often of such a violent and high-handed nature 
as to arouse public sentiment and goad it into 
revenge; but seores of adroitly managed com- 
promises, in the employment and promotion 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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Superintendent Wales C. Martindale. of De- 
troit, has been re-elected for his fifth three-year 
term. 

State School Commissioner-elect Zeller of 
Ohio entered upon the duties of his office on 
July 12. His inaugural address was delivered 
at Put-in-Bay before the convention of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Superintendent W. A. Byram of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has resigned after five years’ service. 

Superintendent Richard A. Dobie has been 
re-elected for the city of Norfolk, Va. 

Waterbury, Conn. The salary of Superin- 
tendent B. W. Tinker has been increased to 
S35 S00, 

Superintendent R. A. Stephens, of Lincoln, 
Neb., has recommended to his board of educa- 
tion the opening of two rooms for sub-normal 
children who cannot profit by the usual meth- 
ods of instruction. A careful investigation be- 
fore the close of the last school year revealed the 
fact that there were in the Lincoln schools 338 
pupils who are slow, but who are benefited by the 
usual class work; 73 children who are defective 
and eannot receive any benefit from the ordi- 
nary methods; 20 children who are so much sub- 
normal that they should be sent to institutions, 
and 19 who are incorrigible but not mentally 
defective. 

Mr. Stephens has planned the courses for the 
special classes to consist of manual training and 
organized play in addition to the usual aca- 
demie work. 

Co-operation in Supervision. 

Every person who has, in any manner, the 
supervision of the work of others must recog- 
nize the fact that the chief duty of a super- 
vising official is to render aid to those who are 
selected to serve with him. The word “with” 
and not “under” is used for a purpose. The 
superintendent has charge of all the schools 
of a city, but there is no teacher who serves 
inder him. Each one serves with him and 
each and every teacher has the right to demand 
the same loyalty from the superintendent that 
it is expected will be shown to him. 

A superintendent of schools is lacking in the 
essentials of the qualifications that pertain to 
his position, or, in other words, he is manifestly 
unfit for his position if he fails to consult a 
high school teacher, a grammar school teacher 
or a primary school teacher with reference to 
the work of the school in charge of such teach- 
er, or if he neglects to pay due heed to the 
suggestions of any teacher. His busines is to 
render aid, not to “boss”’—to use a term whose 
significance is comprehended without great dif- 
ficulty.—Supt. Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Abolish Semi-Annual Promotions. 

Supt. Edwin T. Armstrong of Charles City, 
Iowa, has summarized the objections to half 
yearly promotions in small graded schools. He 
writes: 

“1. Tt often happens that pupils are under 
each teacher but half a year and therefore do 
not get the result of a thorough acquaintance 
that a full year gives. 

“2 Teachers have two entirely different 
grades in their room which makes two prepara 
tions for each grade of the work. This operates 
to either overwork the teacher or cause neglect 
of preparation. 

Oe It does not afford opportunity to divide 
the class in some subjects which students master 
with different degrees of rapidity. Hence it 


pupils. 


works considerable injustice to both class of 


“4. It sends pupils to the high school who 
have either to make up a half year or drop 
back a half year, both of which works in- 
justice, 

“5. The excitement of twice per year pro- 
motions is disorganizing. 

“We have therefore eliminate] this semester 
promotion and established the plan of promot- 
ing but once each year at the close of the school 
session in June.” 


EDUCATION AS A CAREER. 

That education is the most rewarding of the 
professions was the burden of a recent lecture 
by President-emeritus Charles Eliot of Harvard 
University. 

“Education in the modern sense,” said Dr. 
Eliot, “is a new thing. The modern teacher 
is unlike the teacher or schoolmaster or profes 
sor of a generation ago. 

“In the older society, in which slaves pursued 
the arts and trades and did the constructive 
work, education had no universal application. 

“There are a flood of new professions since 
1850, as there are immense additions to the in- 
dustrial oceupations of mankind. The funda- 
mental industries are all new in development 
within the last fifty years, and the problem of 
applying education to them is a great one, for 
education must prepare Americans for all pro- 
fessions. 

“Look at the fundamental industries of any 
kind—at agriculture, for instance. The agri- 
cultural laborer used to be considered at the 
lowest level of society ; now applied science is 
putting at the service of the farmer all sorts 
of new appliances. 

“Not only in its scope but in its methods has 
edueation changed. Not a single subject is now 
taught in Harvard college as it was when I was 
an undergraduate there, and this is as true of 
the old subjects as the scores of new ones. 

“In its spirit of discipline it is also a new 
thing. The fundamental idea used to be com- 
pulsion of making the student Jabor in diree- 
tions not attractive. Today we no longer drive 
the students, we lead them. We try to implant 
a motive from within which will make the stu 

dent work. This single change has made a 
great difference in edueation as a career, In 
college it makes its effect in the elective system. 
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“In what sort of an educational career can 
the well-trained man best expect to earn his live- 
lihood? In general the teacher’s is a low-paid 
calling, and this is particularly true in its low- 
er grades. In this, as in other professions, it is 
unmistakably true that the most interesting 
parts of the work are the best paid. 

“In the next place, many satisfactions come 
iO the teacher besides the Thoney he earns. For 
many men there is a delight in imparting 
knowledge and in the response of the pupil. 
Publie consideration which attends the work of 
the successful teacher is another great reward. 
The American publie has more faith in eduea 
tion as a means to the wholesale improvement of 
human conditions than in any other ageney. 
This is shown in the belief that institutions ar 
to be maintained liberally, that they are to be 
used as a means to increase of health and of 
morality. 

“Again the teacher's profession is exceptional] 
in that it does not have the making of money 
as its principal object. The American peopk 
are supposed to measure suecess by material 
standards, but this is a real slander on the 
Americans, and the respect in which the teacher 
is held is an indication that they have other 
standards. 

“The possibility of making disciples to carry 
on and better a man’s work in the world is one 
of the great satisfactions in life. and this the 
edueator has in greatest measure. It is a great 
privilege to any man to have his acquisitions of 
thought and learning go down the centuries, 
multiplied in fruitfulness as they go. 

“As American education is now organized, 
something more than the mere explanation and 
illustration of a subject is expected of the well 
educated teacher. Tle is « xpected to be capable 
of advancement, of winning a little new truth 
from beyond the limit. This is a most happs 
and fortunate change from former conditions: 
it lights up and magnifies the whole profession 
Every teacher should be so trained that he will 
master some little field of knowledge and then 
creep a little way beyond the barrier. 

“The first chance that is offered to a graduat: 
of a university in entering the teaching prof 
sion is in the secondary schools. After that 
comes the superintendencies of public schools, 
very numerous positions and of great impor 
tance which ought to be sought by many collegi 
men. 

“At the top are the presidencies of the col 
leges and universities, in which a great chang 
for the better has been worked. When I en 
gaged first in this profession it was the custom 
to take the presidents of institutions from the 
ministry, but happily now these posts are being 
given to men who have worked up through the 
profession. There are still a good many de 
nominational institutions which expect some 
clerical member of that denomination at their 
head, but it has been proved that these are not 
the most given to progress and growth. 

“After all, the main inducement to the pro 
fession of education as a life work is the de 
lights of the life. To my thinking the career 
of the educator is the happiest, the most intel 
lectual and the most rewarding as regards serv 
iceability and the visibility of the service of all 
professions. For a young man of foresight I 
recommend the profession of teaching as the one 
in which he will realize the chief pleasures of 


life.” 
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BOSTON VOCATION BUREAU. 

A vocation bureau, to enable every pupil in 
the Boston publie schools to secure a position 
and to teach every pupil what kind of occupa- 
tion he or she is best adapted to, is being es- 
tablished by the Boston 1915 committee, with 
the co-operation of the school board. The bu- 
reau is to afford a connecting link between the 
schools and the life’s work of the students. 

Six teachers have been appointed to confer 
with the vocation director and the committee in 
charge of the bureau. Together they have pre- 
pared a plan for incorporating the work in the 
schools. An outline of the plan will give the 
reader a good idea of a movement which prom- 
ises to be an important departure in public 
school work : 

“First—The vocation bureau will employ a 
yocational director to rive practically his entire 
time to the organization of vocational counsel 
for the graduates of the Boston public schools 
during the coming year. 

“Second The work of this voeational di- 
rector will be carried on in co-operation with 
the Boston school committee or the superintend- 
ent of schools, as the committee shall see fit. 

“Third—It is the plan of the bureau to have 
the director organize a conference of the mas- 
ers and teachers of the Boston high schools for 
the purpose of providing that members of the 
vraduating classes will be met for vocational 
advice either by the director or by the co oper 
ating school masters and teachers, all working 
along a general plan. 

“Fourth—The vocational director will, in co 
operation with the superintendent of schools or 
any person whom he may appoint, arrange vo 
cational trips and vocational lectures for the 
members of the graduating classes. 

“Fifth—The bureau believes that schoolmas 
ters and teachers should be detinitely trained to 
vive vocational counsel, and, therefore, that it 
is advisable for the director, in co-operation 
with the superintendent of schools, to establish 
a series of conferences to which certain selected 
teachers and masters in the sehools be invited 
on condition that they will agree in turn deti- 
nitely to do vocational counseling with their 
own pupils. 

“Sixth—The vocational director will keep a 
careful reeord of the work accomplished for the 
pupils during the year, the number of pupils 
counseled with, their attitude, the advice given, 
and if possible the results following. These ree- 
ords will be the basis for report to the Boston 
chool committee. 

“It is believed that the bureau, first, can so 
aT monstrate the practicability and value of this 
work that the school committee will eventually 
establish in its regular organization a super- 
Visor of vocational advice; and that, second, by 
915, and thereafter, every pupil graduating 
from the publie schools will receive careful and 
thorough counsel as to the choice of their voea- 
tion.” 

The Boston 1915 committee, which is a civie 
organization for the betterment of Boston, com- 
inercially, industrially and socially, has been 
conducting a vocation bureau for adults for a 
number of years. Its exeeutive officers have 
made a statement regarding the new work: 

“In bringing together the vocation bureau 
work and the publie schools the Boston 1915 or- 
ganization is doing exactly the work for which 
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it was started. The vocation bureau has been 
doing its work in a quiet way for a long time; 
the public schools, through their teachers and 
headmasters, had been doing the work of steer- 
ing boys and girls into positions for a number 
of years. What was needed was an agency to 
bring these two pieces together, and this is ex- 
actly what has happened in the appointment of 
the vocational director. Excellent work has 
been done in guiding pupils to their life work 
by many teachers. These separate efforts will 
now receive the assistance of an expert on voca- 
tional subjects, a man whose business it will be 
to supplement the teachers’ knowledge of the 
pupils by his own information as to where these 
pupils can find work, and the work for which 
they are best suited. 

“Thus one of the main features of the plan 
had already been begun—to put an end to the 
human waste which comes of permitting first 
rate workers to put in their time on second rate 
work with the vast saving of money which this 
means to the public. Uniting a vocational di- 
rector and the school committee means that by 
1910 more graduates of the public schools will 
have betfer positions; that the number will be 
increased by 1911, and that the year 1915 will 
see this problem well on toward solution. 

“The Boston 1915 committee in promoting 
this vocational supervision in the publie schools 
has already done a good year’s work. It has 
done work which will ultimately affect the lives 
of all the school children of Boston, and which 
will relieve the anxiety of parents who are un- 
able to determine what the life work of their 
children should be. It will be the business of 
the vocational department of the publie schools 
to help decide this point, and to make workers 
useful and happy in the places where they fit 
best.” 

SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 

Moberly, Mo. As a means of improving the 
personnel of the teaching force the board of 
edueation has adopted the following resolution : 

That it is the policy of this board to fill one- 
half of such vacancies as may arise from time 
to time in the corps of teachers below the high 
school, by the appointment of qualified teachers 
who have had normal, collegiate or university 
training and successful experience as teachers, 
and to fill the other half of such vacancies by 
the appointment of young ladies who have 
taken the course as trainers in the Hannibal 
public schools, But no trainer will be appointed 
to a position as regular teacher until she has 
developed distinet ability in discipline and 
teaching; and the board holds itself at all times 
free to elect teachers from the general list of ap- 
plicants available. 

Application has been made to the New York 
supreme court for the incorporation of the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Kinder- 
garten Education. The association hopes to 
begin work in the fall, and plans will be made 
to form a kindergarten school in every city 
throughout the country able to maintain one. 

Moline, Ill, Upon recommendation of Super- 
intendent B. B. Jackson, the eighth grade 
classes in the elementary schools will be cen- 
tralized. A saving equaling the salaries of five 
teachers will be made by discontinuing small 
classes, and in addition several classrooms will! 
be available for other purposes. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has au- 


en 


thorized the erection and equipment of a black- 
smith and machine shop for students in the 
negro high school. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board is con- 
sidering the advisability of opening manual 
training and cooking classes to all children of 
school age, thus making it possible for pupils 
of the parochial schools to reccive the benefits 
of this instruction. It is proposed to conduct 
special classes in the grade schools from 3 
o’clock in the afternoon until 4:30 and, in the 
high schools, from 3:15 o’clock until 4:45 
o'clock. On Saturdays the classes are to be 
from 8:45 to 10:15 in the morning and for high 
school classes from 10:30 until noon. Twenty 
applicants in the elementary schools and fifteen 
in the high schools must be registered before a 
class can be opened. 

Mr. Alfred A. Urion was last month elected 
president of the Chicago school board to suc- 
ceed Otto C. Schneider. The new president is a 
leading attorney and has been general counsel 
of Armour & Co. for five years. His experience 
on the board of education is two years. 

A new law enacted by the Massachusetts leg- 
islature gives school committees (boards) in 
cities and towns the power of approving or dis- 
approving the location and plans of new school 
buildings. The city councils make an appropri- 
ation and the superintendents of publie build- 
ings secure plans and under the mayor’s di- 
rection make contracts. The mayors buy land, 
when any is needed. But the school committees, 
though they have nothing to do about the pur- 
chase of land or the construction of buildings, 
have a veto upon the mayor in the matter of 
plans and locations. 

The so-called “garb law,” which prohibits 
teachers in the public schools from wearing 
the dress or insignia of religious orders, has 
been declared constitutional by the superior 
court at Philadelphia. The decision reverses 
the lower court. 

At the National Edueation Association’s con- 
vention in Denver, Charles S. Foos, superin- 
tendent of Reading, Pa., schools, was chosen 
first president of the National Federation of 
State Educational Societies. 

Springfield, O. The school board has thrown 
open the public school yards as playgrounds 
during the summer vacation. 

Leominster, Mass. An examination of the 
teeth of all children in the public schools has 
disclosed the fact that about 40 per cent have 
defective teeth which require attention, Twenty 
per cent. are in very bad condition. 

Superintendent I. C. MeNeil, of Memphis, 
has been defeated for re-election by a vote of 
three to two. 

The United States has the only great school 
system the world has ever seen without a defi- 
nite and systematie instruction In morality or 
religion or both. This fact calls for earnest at- 
tention, 

The modern school reader is woefully lack- 
ing in ethical motive and power. A similar crit- 
icism must be made upon literature and history 
taught in the high schools and the colleges. 

The complex modern world demands greater 
strength of character than did the earlier, sit- 
pler times. And yet education has turned its 
face away from character to mere intellect 
Dr. E. O. Sisson 

The Galifornia state board of education at 
its last meeting reduced the number of series 
of readers to be considered for the state adop- 
tion to three, as follows: Baker & Carpenter, 
Aldine, Child Life. At a previous meeting all 
but seven series were eliminated. It is expected 
that the adoption will be made at the next meet- 
ing. 

Springfield, Ill. The maximum pay of teach- 
ers in the grades has been increased by the 
board from $70 to $75 per month. 
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MISTAKES IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By ROBERT S. ROESCHLAUB, Fellow, American Institute of Architects; Architect of 
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the Board of Education, Denver, 1875-1902, Denver, Colorado. 


It would seem that after your year of trials 
in the school room, you should be spared the 
task of following me over our 260,000 school 
criticising the manner in which some 
$850,000,000 were expended upon them and 
planning better ones to take their places. 

It is said, and justly so, that architecture is 
“frozen music;” but school architecture, I have 
found, is made up mainly of cold facts. 

Much is written about school house building; 
in government reports, school journals, maga- 
zines and in books. Much of it is practical, 
based on common sense and experience. Most 
of it is full of fads, impractical schemes, ex- 
periments and ideas as disjointed as are the 
school buildings we so often see. However, it 
is all worthy our study, if considered judi- 
ciously by one trained in this class of work, for 
it is as important to observe what not to follow 
as to weigh and choose the suggestions which 
appear to have merit. 

The little red school house still stands in the 
clearing here and there, though the inroad of 
the railway and the trolley, the spreading of 
fields and transformation of the cross-roads into 
the miniature town, are gradually causing its 
displacement by the more pretentious “dee- 
strict school.” 

Like the electrie light, which now twinkles 
in almost every hamlet, there has come to us 
the broader view and clearer vision, as to the 
more desirable ways of living, and the neces- 
sities amongst other betterments, of better 
school facilities and accommodations for the 
present generation of school children than was 
accorded their bare-legged brothers and sisters, 
who sat on the long bench in the one-room 
school house of not very long ago. 

The Model School of an Earlier Day. 

[ want to call to your mind, for comparison, 
I{orace Mann’s description of the model Boston 
school house of 1838. Its plan was deemed 
worthy a wood'cut, and was published in his re- 
port of that date. 

“The accommodations consisted of two long 
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halls, one above the other, each containing sit- 
tings for 200 pupils, facing the windows of one 
of the longer sides. The platform extended the 
whole length of this side, upon the middle of 
which was placed the stove. There was no reci- 
tation room, no clothes rooms, no appendage 
whatever to the large room, except a contracted 
entry and stairway, and a small lobby for the 
principal’s use. The building was three stories 
high. Especial attention was directed to the 
fact that the pupils were seated facing the 
strong light, and that the seats had no backs.” 

I think I may say, without egotism, that in 


school house building, the west has, for many 
years, set the pace, although there is still much 
room for improvement, especially as politics and 
“grafting” are too often having their bad effect 
upon this work ; a condition which did not exist 
in the “wild and woolly” days. 


Enterprise of the West. 

One of the saints among our educators, John 
D. Philbrick, in a government report of 1885, 
said: “Our city school houses are at once our 
clory and our shame.” 

He says further: “We may point with pride 
to the marvelous enterprise of the new towns 
throughout the west, especially the far west, in 
providing commodious and costly school build- 
ings;” and refers to the buildings of Omaha, 
Denver and Cheyenne. He says: “In 1882, I 
found in the city of Durango, Colo., whose old- 
est dwelling was only eighteen months old, a 
noble two-story brick school house, designed with 
gcod architectural taste, and spacious enough 
for the accommodation of from three to four 
hundred pupils.” 


The Work of Inexperienced. 

Although great advancement has been made 
in school house architecture since that day, it 
is to be regretted that there are so many recent 
instances of buildings, defective in construction, 
equipment and design, evidently the work of in- 
competents, who have ignored the lesson to be 
learned from the hundreds of meritorious houses 
throughout the country, or who, having copied, 
were not qualified to discern and choose amongst 
the good, bad and indifferent examples. School 
boards, as well as their chosen “art-chitects,” if 
they engage one, are equally to blame in this mat- 
ter, for, as a rule, these buildings have emanated 
from the conceited opinions of amateurs—the 
vork of one inexperienced, who, from mistaken 
motives of economy, is employe d mainly because 
his charges are, in honesty often, as scant as the 
service he renders; or by a combination of those 
concerned, in which the architect has s ieceeded 
in securing the commission through pernicious 
“pull,” or has been engaged upon the base romeo 
tive of opportunity for “graft.” 

In many such buildings there is evidence of 
money squandered, on unnecessarily expensive 
work or fads, and through sheer ignorance, while 
essentials are inadequate, if not entirely forgot 
ten. 

How Deficiencies Are Added. 

The heating is often not considered in the 
planning, and is allowed to come later on as an 
“extra”—too late for installation at the proper 
stage of the building. Of course, ventilation has 
not been given a thought. Plumbing, too, is 
often slurred over in the same manner. Some 


drummer that happens along is considered quite 
qualified to attend to these two items. Heating 
end sanitary oratory has long been quite the 
thing with many school boards. A meeting is 
culled, and the orators admitted one by one, to 
“say a few words.” The prize orator has dis- 
played his qualifications as a salesman by man- 
aging to be the last one in the list, and at a 
late hour, amidst evident bewilderment and 
yawns, is voted the job, and if his scheme has 
merit, he often cripples its proper operation, by 
being obliged to crowd it into a building nearly 
finished, and in which no provision has been 
made for its instaliment. 

Window lighting ¢ 
outside looks alone 


Well, that is a matter of 
never mind the pupils’ eyes. 
As for the smaller conveniences—a place for 
the principal, for a teacher taken suddenly ill, 
quarters for the janitor and a place for the odor 
of his boiling cabbage, a place for umbrellas and 
overshoes, a convenient place for wraps, where 
they may be dried and ventilated and where they 
may be reached on the way out—whether the 
halls, stairs and exits are too wide or not wide 
enough, and how they are protected from the 
chance of fire; cracks and crevices in the design 
of the finish where bacteria love to harbor; pro 
vision .n the planning for the necessary exten 
sions to meet the district’s growth—all these and 
many other matters are left as things to be wor 
ried over by the superintendent, in his spare 
moments, and regretted by the truly sincere, but 
misled board. 

A school building should be planned for a 
fully occupied district, the possible school census 
being based upon the building sites it contains 
and the possible character of its growth. 

Sites and Playgrounds. 

The building site should not be chosen until 
preliminary sketches for the proposed building 
have been prepared and well studied. It should 
be centrally located and in area should be ample 
te accommodate the building proposed, bearing 
in mind the necessity of space for parking. A 


plain and inexpensive structure can be mad 
far more dignified and attractive in connection 
with proper landscape architecture than a mor 
elaborately designed affair crowded on too small 
a site, to say nothing of ample light and air 
space, 

The publie playground has become as much 
of a necessity in cities, as the school house. A 
place where the children of a rie ighborhood may 
find room and equipment to exercise and spend 
their leisure time under the eye of the school 
authorities, and where their parents know they 
are to be found, isa great improvement over the 
wharf, the levee, the back alleys, the vacant lots, 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 
Mr. Herbert E. Hewitt, Architect, Peoria, Ill. 


NEW SIGSBEE SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Robinson & Campeau, Architects, Grand Rapids. 
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which eventually disappear, or even the wooded 
<tretehes of the suburbs. The idea is well worth 
exploiting, and the public playgrounds should be 
a part of the school grounds. 

It is somewhat of a mystery why families 
will put $3,000.00 into a cottage crowded on a 
400,00 lot, when $200.00 for more ground would 
‘nsure them better light and air, and in all 
ways enhance the value of their property many 
imes over this extra expenditure. 

So school beards often crowd a $50,000.00 in- 
estment on $5,000.00 grounds, when a $10,- 
cou.00 site would insure better light, health, 

nvenlence and general architectural fitness 
nd effect. In faet, the extra $5,000.00 may, 
with the exercise of proper skill in the planning, 
lw tuken out of the cost of the structure and 
till give the best general results in all par- 

ilars. Therefore, by all means secure ample 
erounds, and secure the architect’s advice in 
its selection. It is one of the opportunities he 
as to save money in the design of the build- 
ny, as well as the proper distribution of light 
and air, and the many necessary details which 


tend to a perfect and permanent arrangement. 
Designing School Buildings. 


In designing the building, above all things 
ike time. The “swift” architect is a “delusion 
ind a snare.” JTfouses should first be built on 

per, because they can thus be studied as a 

le and in detail, and can be torn down and 
iilt on better lines, if found desirable, at less 
than to tear down the actual building in 
vy years because of its lack of fitness and 
dern ideas or change in taste. 

\ government expert in his report says: “I 

well within the mark when I say that half 

f all our schools should be torn down at once, 

da fourth more should be radically recon 

eted.” Is it possible that up to this dat 

ere has been wasted and misspent in defective 

" hool buildings some $425,000,000% Who is to 
ine for this waste of the people’s money and 

crime committed upon the ehildren and 

ichers who are forced to occupy these build 


‘ 


In the older countries buildings of every class 
stood for hundreds of years, and we travel 
eas to look at and admire them and would 
nk it rank vandalism to consider tearing them 
Vii. Such buildings are not useless beeaus 
are old. They have been equipped with 
ery modern appliance, making them as habit 
ble and useful and much more desirable than 
me of the “spick and span” creations of this 
tter day and generation. 
A well constructed building, built on true 
chiteetural lines free of fads, thoughtfully and 
rreetly planned, will always bear remodeling 
nd extending. To the correct mind there is 


thing incongruous in the unfinished end of 
perfectly apparent porlion of a building; in 


eo 
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fact, it is evidence of forethought of the greater 
things to be. School buildings generally should 
be built with a view to extensions, and above 
all things should be built “to stay,” and to this 
end should be free as possible from destructible 
materials and fleeting “fads” and fancies. 


The Ready-Made Schoolhouse. 

We are about to enter upon a new fallacy in 
school house architecture. I refer to the “typical 
school building” now being exploited. It will 
prove as sure a failure and waste of money as 
the Chicago typical school house of 1870-80. 
These plans, printed in book form, with designs 
numbered for ready selection, based wholly on 
the condition of the district’s finances, were 
scattered all over the country. Few of them 
are left, and those remaining are sad monu- 
ments to the error of building “by the yard” 
or by a “pattern,” instead of building by the 
brain that can fit a structure to its surrounding 
conditions, as well as to the future inevitable 
growth of its district. 

An architect alone, be he ever so skilled, can- 
not successfully build a proper school house, be- 
cause he is not a pedagogue, or more properly 
several kinds of a pedagogue. A qualified school 
superintendent is necessary. He forms his school, 
which, like a well-balanced and intricate piece of 
mechanism, performs its work in certain grooves 
from which emanate the growth of intellect. 
While he can conceive the intricacies of a school 
and its necessary movements, he cannot plan 
the space and devices required for the consum- 
mation of his ideas, because he is not an archi- 
tect. But an architect and a superintendent 
who have “grown up” together through the wis- 
dom of the board’s appointments, can make a 
successfully housed school, if they attend strict- 
ly to their business, and the board does 
likewise. But the board must concern itself in 
nothing of their work except to see that they 
come within the limits of its pocketbook, not 
permitting them, or expecting of them, more 
than they ean do and do well within said limits. 
lt is well to remember that a board’s estimates 
of cost and provision for financing a building 
proposition, without a competent architect’s as- 
sistance, never adequately fill the bill of 
“wants.” 

Extras¢ There will be none if this plan is 
earried out and “time” is not called too soon, 
and all in their proper place do their full duty. 


Deliberation in School Planning. 

Ample time should be given to the building 
of a school house. The superintendent has be- 
fore him the problem of a school district in its 
entirety, its present wants and conditions and 
its possible future growth. The architect has 
the task of unifying the sometimes inhar- 
monious desires of the superintendent and the 
board’s financial condition with his plans of a 
building practical in construction, plan and de- 





sign. Therefore the work should be undertaken 
as shortly after the opening of the schools as 
possible, when the school authorities have seen 
their work properly moving in its groove and 
the winter is before them. Not, as is usual, a 
month or so after the close of school when 
there is a great scramble to get into the new 
building within three months. 

Next in importance to the building of a 
school house is its care and preservation. It is 
astonishing how little attention is given, or how 
foolishly applied, in conserving this $850,000,- 
000 worth of property which is in our school 
buildings. Here again your “Board’s Archi- 
tect” does you royal service. By methodical 
inspection and reports from janitors, principals 
and superintendents, and his knowledge of his 
building and the material it contains, to say 
nothing of his ambition to make a good record 
for its “staying” qualities, will take the “stitch 
in time” that will save great expense and pre- 
serve the life of the building indefinitely. 

Furthermore, this is his schooling—this con- 
tinual contact with the critical superintendent, 
teachers and janitors—and is fitting him still 
further for his work on the prospective school- 
house. 

A school board is a continual builder and it 
stands to reason that no more important office, 
beyond that of the faculty, is necessary than 
the “Board Architect,” who thus, being in con- 
stant touch with its school work and his in- 
terests therein, is enabled to acquire an educa- 
tion in school house building that cannot be at- 
tained by a man chosen on the spur of the 
moment, or, worst of all fallacies, chosen 
through “competition.” 


Maine High School Law. 

A new high school law went into effect in 
the state of Maine last month, under the pro- 
visions of which secondary schools are divided 
into three classes according to the courses of- 
fered, the amount expended for instruction and 
the teachers employed. The amount of state 
aid allowed is considerably increased, every 
town being entitled to reimbursement for the 
support of any class of high school to the limit 
of $500 instead of $250 as formerly. 

The provision of the three classes aims to 
meet the varied needs of ditterent towns, per- 
mitting smaller communities to offer as much 
work as their resources make possible. The 
standard of work, so far as it extends in any 
school, will, however, be reasonably uniform 
for all schools. 

The law also requires that all the secondary 
schools of the state be visited at least once in 
each year by a state inspector, whose duty it 
will be to report on the work and to bring sug- 
gestions and aid to the teachers and school 
committees. Hitherto only academies affiliated 
with colleges have had the advantages of sys- 
tematic visitation. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL, MILFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Charles M. Baker, Architect, Framingham, Mass. 





Mr. Louis A. Walsh, Architect, Waterbury, Conn. 
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THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 

Never in the history of public schools has 
the playground had such an impetus as dur- 
ing the present summer. Thousands of school 
yards which for years stood idle during the 
long summer vacation, where weeds and grass 
grew rank, have been filled with jovous chil- 
dren, indulging to the limits of their capacity 
in that necessity of their very existence— 
healthful play. 

The organized playground has exerted a 
wonderful influence in every community where 
it has been introduced. Play is primarily a 
necessity for the health of children. Free, 
natural, vigorous exercise is essential to the 
crowth and development of the body. No such 
exercise can be attained from the best sys- 
tems of gymnastics as untrammeled, instinc- 
tive play. 

Play is necessary also to education. It is 
the means by which the mind gains the most 
important education, the training of all the 
faculties, a command of the bodily powers, 
and a knowledge of the world round about. 

Moreover, play is a safety valve. It is an 
outlet for superabundance of animal spirits. 
It creates the proper atmosphere about chil- 
dren and gives them more natural, childlike 
dispositions. It makes them happy, and a 
happy childhood is the precursor ofa useful 
manhood and womanhood. 

Children need play. They need it as much 
as they need the education of the schools; no, 
infinitely more. If it be the duty of the state 
to provide free education for its youth, then 
certainly it is its duty to provide the first 
requisite of education—wholesome play. 

The time is ripe for every community to 
provide public school playgrounds, where all 
children may gather in perfect freedom to in- 
dulge in the natural instincts of play. The 
school boards of the nation must take the ini- 
tiative. 


IMPROVED BUYING METHODS, 

It is an old saying that “the best is the 
cheapest in the end.” Too often is the serv- 
iceability of an article forgotten in the desire 
for low prices. In public work especially the 
lowest bidder seems to be the one most sought. 

The development of business methods in 
general has led to improved methods in buy- 
ing as well as selling. The business world 
has adapted itself admirably to the great ad- 
vance in general knowledge and the large 
manufacturer today buys with an eye to qual- 
ity rather than cheapness, with the knowledge 
that increased service will produce better sat- 
isfaction and ultimate economy. 
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The same methods which commercial 
houses have long adopted are slowly being 
introduced in the purchase of materials for the 
public schools. It is interesting to note that 
in New York City analysis of coal for con- 
sumption in the schools and carefully check- 
ing and weighing has resulted in yearly sav- 
ings amounting to more than $10,000. It was 
found that not the lowest priced coal was the 
cheapest. A better grade coal, at a small in- 
crease in price, produced far more heat and 
gave less trouble in firing. 

Similar economical measures in buying 
chemicals for science classes, stationery, jani- 
tors’ materials, in fact all the supplies used, 
have made it possible to supply a growing 
system and in the face of higher prices with- 
out increase of expense. 

In Milwaukee soaps and cleaning com- 
pounds have been subjected to chemical tests, 
and definite specifications have been prepared. 
The result has been that the amount of soap 
used in the schools has been reduced from 30,- 
000 to 10,000 pounds per year, at a negligible 
increase in the cost per pound. 

In the same city the cost of pianos has been 
reduced by several hundreds of dollars per in- 
strument, by carefully framing up the require- 
ments, with the assistance of expert advisers. 

We might multiply similar examples of eco- 
nomies practiced in progressive cities like Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Columbus, Boston, ete. Suf- 
fice it to say that every school board, be the 
community large or small, can practice econ- 
omy in its business transactions. Nor will it 
have done its bounden duty unless through its 
executive employes it establishes systems of 
thrift. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD. 

Since July 1 the public school system of 
Massachusetts has been under the direction of 
a new state board of education, consisting of 
nine members, four of which were chosen from 
the old board and one from the industrial edu- 
cation commission. The new board marks the 
passing of an organization which was the cre- 
ation of the mind of the father of American 
school administration, Horace Mann. 

The new board will exercise all the powers 
and duties conferred upon its predecessors and 
will, in addition, perform the function of the 
“commission on industrial education” in de- 
veloping the vocational element in publie edu- 
eation. The new board is a recognition of the 
principle that the public schools will fit every 
state of life. 

The executive officer of the new board will 
be a “commissioner of education,” whose term 
of office will be five years, at a salary fixed 
and approved by the governor and his council. 
He will exercise all the powers and be subject 
to all the duties conferred or imposed by law 
upon the secretary of the former boards. He 
will be the executive officer, and will have su- 
pervision of all educational work supported in 
whole or in part by the commonwealth. 

Two deputy commissioners, at equal sal- 
aries, will be selected, one of whom will espe- 
cially deal with industrial education. They 
will act under the general direction of the 
commissioner, according to such policy as the 
hoard may establish. 

The organization of the Massachusetts 
board of education marks a new era in Ameri- 





can education. It means a complete recogni- 
tion of the vocational idea, and its incorpora- 
tion as an integral part of the most progres- 
sive school system of the nation. 


THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Just as we are going to press comes the 
news of the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
as superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools. The choice was unanimous on the 
part of the school board and was made after 
careful consideration of a long list of candi- 
dates. The office of assistant superintendent 
Was also created and Mr. John 1). Shoop, P| 
prominent Chicago principal, was elected. 

Mrs. Young is one of the best known of thi 
women educators in the United States and has 
held practically every position in the official 
ladder. Her experience began in 1862 in the 
Chicago schools as a grade teacher. In 1887 
she was made a district superintendent, a po- 
sition she successfully filled until 1899, when 
she accepted a professorship in education at 
the University of Chicago. Since 1905 she 
has been president of the Chicage Normal 
School. She is sixty-four years of age. 

Mrs. Young’s administration as head of th 
second largest city school system in the United 
States will be watched with interest. She is 
capable and energetic and has a thorough 
knowledge of all the details of the Chicago 
situation. With the unanimous support of the 
Chicago board of education and the loeval as- 
sistance of the teaching corps, Mrs. Young 
should have clear sailing. 


A MUNICIPAL ASSET, 

Merchants and manufacturers in search of 
a desirable city in which to locate their store 
or shop invariably Inquire about the valu 
of property, the rate of taxation, and the 
bonded indebtedness. 

Parents, especially mothers, want to know 
about church and = school facilities—whethet 
the latter are up to the proper standard and 
whether the men and women conducting them 
are fitted for their work. 

The answer to the last question, not infre 
quently, is the determining factor in the set- 
thing and stay of a family within a com 
munity, | 

A city with good schools builds not only for 
the future welfare of its growing generation, 
but also for the industrial, commercial and 
CIVIC welfare of its eitizens, (ood schools will 
attract good progressive families. Poor schools 
will scare them away. 

Money spent for modern school buildings, 
high-grade teachers, and adequate equipment 
is repaid to a community in a manifold man- 
ner. It means not only brighter children, but 
better homes and = families, whieh in return 
produce more business and more wealth. 


PRINCIPAL SUPERVISION. 

One of the greatest bars to the progress of 
the schools in smaller communities is the eco- 
nomically inclined school board member who 
cannot see the necessity for supervision in the 
school. He would make the principal devote 
all of his time in school hours to teaching and 
look after his administrative details after 
classes have closed. A superintendent in a 
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Mr. Alfred Urion elected President of 
the Chicago School Board. 


western city well states the folly of such a 
course when he writes: 

“The management of a large industrial 
plant finds the greatest economy in having 
close supervision of all departments. In a 
<chool where there is no opportunity for close 
supervision, there is much loss of time and 
nergy on the part of pupils and teachers, and 
io one is so well fitted to prevent this waste 

the principal in charge. A wise principal 

ld add much to the effectiveness of a school 

having time to look after the minor details. 
When a principal is little else than a regular 
teacher it is impossible to oversee all that 
eeds attention. "There are questions of organ- 

ation, diseipline and = instruction that de- 
mand the thought and time of an executive. 
The pupil who is tardy, truant, exceptionally 

right or necessarily slow, needs individual di- 
rection, while those suffering from some mis- 
fortune, such as deafness, near-sightedness, 
ete, need aid and comfort, and = should be 

und out and the proper remedy for their ills 
ipplied., 

‘Teachers have different standards of esti- 
mating pupils’ work, and of maintaining or- 
der, and they need counsel and advice from 
day to day. They need help in planning les- 
ons and in interpreting the course of study. 
The helpful principal supplies this want and 
hould have time to meet patrons, give direc- 
tions to the janitor, plan fire drills, note con- 
ditions of the weather before dismissal so as 
to avoid sending children out into a storm; 
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The fight against compulsory Education in 
the South. 














Mr. Rockefeller makes a gift to Education. 


besides, she should give thought to the edu- 
cational problems of the past and present.” 
ROBBING N. E. A. MEMBERS. 

The hotel at Denver, where the N. E. A. 
headquarters were located, doubled its rates 
during the meeting, and thereby caused much 
dissatisfaction among the members who had 
cngaged rooms there. 

The complaint that hotels were robbing the 
N. E. A. guests during conventions has been 
frequently made and corrected. The Brown 
Palace at Denver, in a cold-blooded manner, 
acubled its rates and where members expected 
to pay $3 a day for a room they were compelled 
io pay $6 a day. Nor did the hotel manager 
upon demand recede from his position. 

Many of the guests had engaged rooms with- 
out bargaining for rates in advance, believing 
that fairness and decency would be practiced. 
But, upon settlement of their bills double rates 
were exacted and there was no recourse from 
such action. 

We protest once more against all hotel meth- 
ods of extortion. The N. E. <A. authorities 
should onee for all make it plain to the cities 
asking for the N. E. A. meetings that one 
of the conditions must be the fixing of reason- 
able hotel rates—such rates as are exacted from 
the regular traveling public. All doubling and 
tripling of rates must be forbidden. 

Compared with the rates exacted by hotels 
throughout the country, the Brown Palace hotel 
is hardly entitled to a first-class rate, much less 
» double rate. The house is old and hardly 
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Vacation Woes. 


up to the accommodations afforded in the 
newer and more modern hotels. Nor is it any 
longer the first hotel in Denver. Better houses 
have superseded it, and just why the N. E. A. 
headquarters should be located in the older 
and less modern at extortionate first-class rates, 
is not plain to us. 

Local committees, in raising funds for enter- 
taining the N. E. A., frequently draw heavily 
upon the hotels. In such cases the hotels get 
their money back by fleecing their guests. 
Hotels are run, and must be run, upon a busi- 
ness basis; but it is poor business policy to pre- 
tend to entertain guests and then charge them 
doubly for it. Nor are cities, permitting their 
hotels to engage in a hold-up game, particu- 
larly benefited. School people may not be reg- 
ular hotel patrons, but it pays no better to rob 
them than it does the commercial public. 

The Denver people did themselves proud in 
many respects, except in one. ‘The Brown Pal- 
ace was turned into a Brown Pirate for a week 
vnd thus breught disrepute upon one of the 
fairest and most hospitable cities in the coun- 
try. It may be a long time before Denver may 
see an N. E. A. meeting again, but it will be 
a much longer time before the Brown Palace 
will get an opportunity to mulet the school 
publie of the land. 


The efficiency of school systems seems to be 
in inverse ratio to the size of the school com- 
mittee.—F. V. Thompson. 

The Wisconsin legislature has authorized 
the state university to extend its “extension 
department” and bring the benefits of higher, 
technical, agricultural edueation to the toiler. 





The Denver Cartoonists’ Welcome to the National Education Association. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, MEMPHIS. MO. 
Mr. O. A. Hoagland, Architect, Chariton, Ia. 


BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, MO. 
Mr. O. A. Hoagland, Architect, Chariton, Ia. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, MO. 
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THE HARVARD SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Mr. Francis A. Barnum, Architect for the Board of Education. 
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ELEVATION, HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Donovan & Rhoads, Architects, Great Falls. 4 





BASEMENT PLAN, HAWTHORNE SCHOOL GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


See page 12 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Donovan & Rhoads, Architects. 








AVONDALE SCHOOL, CINCINNATI O 





E. H. Dornette, Architect, Cincinnati. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, AVONDALE SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, O BASEMENT PLAN, AVONDALE SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, O. 


Recent Examples of Modern School Architecture. 
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School Architecture 


HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, 
MONTANA. 
DONOVAN & RHOADS, ARCHITECTS, GREAT FALLS, 
MONTANA. 

This building (at present six class rooms) is 
designed with a view to increasing to twelve 
class rooms in the future. This will be accom- 
plished by using practically the same plan, re- 
versed, removing temporary wall in corridor 
and extending same to a similar stair hall on 
( pposite end. 

When second half is added a new girls’ toilet 
room will be placed there, and the temporary 
partition now dividing toilet rooms will be 
removed, thus doubling toilet facilities for boys 
without added expense. 

This building is being built complete with 
plumbing and heating (fan system) for $24,800 
in Montana, where both labor and material are 


high. 
THE MEMPHIS HIGH SCHOOL. 

A serviceable, modern, low-cost building is 
the description best applicable to the new high 
school at Memphis. The plans are the work of 
Mr. O. H. Haugland, of Chariton, Iowa, who 
has had wide experience in the designing of 
school houses. 

The structure is fire-proof in all parts except 
the roof. The walls are brick, with St. Louis 
paving brick on the exterior up to the water 
table. Above that the exterior is red pressed 
brick trimmed with Bedford stone. The floors 
ire of steel beams and concrete. 

The basement (see plans on page 10) con- 
tains a gymnasium, a boiler and fuel room, sep- 
arate lunch rooms, space for janitor, and toilets. 

Five standard class rooms are located on the 
first floor. A large laboratory is here, connected 
with a storage and work room for the science 
instructor. 

The high school study hall is placed on the 
second floor, convenient to both stairways. A 
<mall class room is separated from it by folding 
doors. A library room is so arranged that it 
may be entered from both the corridors and the 
study hall. 


our standard class rooms complete the fa- 


cilities of the second floor. Each is fitted, like 


the rooms below, with sanitary ventilated ward- 


robes for storing the students’ clothing. These 


are fitted with flexible sliding doors and effect 
a considerable saving in space over the old cloak 
rooms. 


The general contract of the building amount- 
ed to $18,774, exclusive of heating and plumb- 


PUBLIC SCHOOL #® (MANHATTAN BOROUGH), NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr.C.B. J. Snyder, Architect of the Board of Education 


FOOLISH ECONOMY. 

As a means of reducing the cost of new build- 
ings in the higher institutions of learning con- 
ducted under the auspices of the new Towa state 
board of education an economical poliey has 
been adopted. The board has declared, after a 
conference behind closed doors, that all new 
buildings shall be of plain, substantial brick. 
“No more ornate columns and_ friezes shal! 
break the sombre outlines of Iowa’s temples of 
learning,” according to the Council Bluffs Non 
pareil. 

‘Art and outward grace are to receive no con 
sideration when it is a to add to the group 
of buildings at Iowa C Ames or Cedar Falls. 
Plain, substantial brick i is aii much cheaper 
than terra cotta and hewn stone. What are 
these architectural frills for, anyway? Do they 
make the thorny path of knowledge any the 
smoother or make clearer the solution of a prob 
lem in Euclid? Then, what’s the use ? 

“Economy as a virtue is rarely met with 
a public official, although is sometimes prac 
ticed to make political capital and sounds well 
in campaign speeches. Economy, nevertheless, 
is a most commendable trait and this is espe 
cially true in the administration of publie rev- 
enue. But as in the case of liberty, for instance, 
a great many crimes are committed in that 
name. When the amount of money expended 
by the state for educational buildings runs up 
into the hundreds of thousands is highly de 
sirable that the money be spent judiciously and 
economically, but it is not necessary that the 
laws of aesthetics be transgressed and a disre 
gard shown for cultivated taste in architecture. 

Beauty is no less a requisite for such a strue 
ture than is utility. 

“When a citizen of the state desires to erect 
for himself a domicile wherein to install his 
lares and penates he builds the edifice with a 
view to its exterior beauty no less than to its 
interior convenience and comfort. lence the 
culture and prosperity of a city’s inhabitant 
can be gauged by the architecture of the dwe 1 
ing houses and public buildings. In even a 
greater measure is the wealth and refinement of 
a community shown in its publie buildings 
These buildings not only reflect to conti mpora- 
neous communitic s the advanced ideas and the 
degree of culture possessed by the people who 
erect them, but remain as monuments by which 
future generations may judge their standing. 

“Plain, substantial brick has its uses. It 


makes very good barns and may serve for parti 














ASSEMBLY HALL, CHARLESTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON 
Kjulpped with Ornamental Standard Electric Clock 





tions and parts of buildings not always in view 
But when Lowa erects a building in which high 
er education for her children is to be taught 
seems expedient that a due regard for beaut 
and appearance should be shown, to the end tha: 
the youth of the state may be led to admire th. 
beautiful as well as the practical in life.” 


BUILDINGS AND FINANCE. 


The plans of Architect Martin C. Miller hay: 
been selected for the proposed technical hig! 
school to be erected in Buffalo, N. Y. Th 
building is to cost in the neighborhood of $400, 
000, and is to accommodate 1,200 pupils. 

The per capita apportionment of school fund 
in the state of Kentucky has been increase: 
from $3.60 in 1908-9 to $4.00 in 1909-10. Thy 
amount to be distributed for the payment ot 
teachers will be $2,975,632 


The school board of Houston, Tex., has adopt , 
ed several new standards in the construction of 
new school buildings 


The classrooms are reduced in size from 26x51 e 
feet to 23x31 feet. This will reduce the seat 
ing capacity from 50 to 42. E14) 
Asbestos deadening quilt is used in all floors 
to deaden sound and to check possible fires. 
Rest rooms are provided for teachers and 
emergency rooms for pupils in cases of sudcd 
illness. 
Toilet rooms are provided with electric fa 
exhausts of suflicient capacity to change tli 
air every three minutes. : 
Stairs are made of easy access {Sr protec 
tion against panics. 
Fall River, Mass. A loan of $100,000) hi 07 
been made for the purchase and equipment ©! () 


publie playgrounds. 

The Pittsburg central board of education 
again considering the erection of a high scho 
and will atte mpt to clear up the legal tangle 1 
which the movement has been for several year 
President Jamison proposes that the fines levied 
upon the members for contempt of court | 
paid and that the original COTM tition for plan 
be reconsidered. Members of the board now 
favor the reduction of the cost of the buildin 
from $1.250.000 to &750.000 and hold that tl! 
balance should be ised in erecting branch higt 
schools, 

A new state law permits officers of the Massa 
chusetts district police to order improvement 
in the ventilation and sanitation of school build 
ings. Failure to remedy defeets within fou 
weeks after due notice makes public officials at 
public owners subject to arrest, and if convicted 
to a fine of one hundred dollars. The orders of 
the police may be appealed to a judge of the 
perior court. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
fhe Federal Bureau of Education has been 
ne into the salaries, education, experience, 

of the teachers in the secondary schools 
the United States, under the direction of 
ik. L. Thorndike. Questions were sent 
about 5,000 teachers, and the information 
pil dis based on the answers to those ques 
The returns show that the salaries of 
teachers in publie high schools range from 
than &300 to $3,500. If the principals of 
schools are included the upper limit be 
os $5,000. The medium salary is $900; that 
f the men engaged in pubdlie high school 
there are as many who receive less than 


“was there are receiving more than $900. Of 


indred such men five receive less than $500, 
receive from $500 up to $1,000, 27 from 
(00 up to $1,500, 10 from $1,500 to $2,000 
d seven from $2,000 up. Over half (53 per 
) receive from $600 to $1,000 inclusive. 
lhe salaries of women engaged in publie high 
| work range from less than $200 to the 
ip $2,500-82,999. As with the men, ther 
one salary amount which is typical in the 


« of representing a true central tendency : 


) would be the most suitable choice if a 
had to be made. Nor would it be so 
wing, savs Dr. Thorndike, as the corre 
ding $700 would be in the case of men, 
alf of the salaries are between $400 and 
inclusive. The medium salary is $650, 

) hundred women 22 receive less than $500, 
' from $500 up to $1,000, 14 from $1,000 up 
$1,500 and five $1,500 and over. The number 
vears that the man engaged in secondary 
ol work spent as a student in high school, 
nial school, college or other institution be 


j 


1 th elementary school ranges from 0 to 15, 
cher in a few cases. There is no close ad 
renee to any one type the country over, 


vh cight vears is the most common length. 
medium length is seven vears. Of 100 men 


had less than four years beyond the 
tary school, 45 have had from four iy) 
t vears, 30 have had eight years and 15 
d nine years or more. Three-fifths hav 


seven or eight years. 

Education of Women Teachers. 

Phi long rth o F edueation bn yond th elemen 
chool in’ the ease of women teachers 
es from 0 to 20 years. The typical condi 

n is eight years. There are more women 
have had eight vears or more than those 
» have had seven vears or less. Of 100 

men six or seven have had less than four 
rs beyond the elementary school, 40 or 4] 

ve had from four up to ¢ ight vears, 41 to 42 
had eight years and 11 or 12 have had 

he years or more, 


The amount of Oxy rience in teaching, pre 
to the year for whieh the salary was r 
ried, as measured in years, ranges for the 
from 0 to beyond 50, though there are only 

it three in a hundred who have taught over 
eCors, The medium is probably eight vears, 


as many publie high sehool men hav 
cht over nine vears as have taught seven 
rs or less. The length of experience ranges, 
women, from no years beyond 50, with 


mt two in-a hundred who have taught over 


 vears. The medium is probably six years. 
lhe salaries of men engaged in private sec 


dary school work range from less than $300 
provision of board or lodging being made 
the sehool) to an upper limit which 
over $7,000, Making an allowanee, in those 
es where board and lodging are provided 
ray nsation, of from $100 to $500, according 
' the general probability of their value, the 
nedium salary is $1,000. Of a hundred men, 
ur oor five receive less than $500, 41 from 
“OO up to $1,000, 28 from $1,000 up to $1,500, 
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12 to 13 from $1,500 up to $2,000, and 13 or 14 
from $2,000 up. 

The salaries of women engaged in private 
secondary school work range from less than 
$200 to an unknown upper limit which is at 
least $3,500. Making an allowance for board 
and lodging of from $100 to $500, according 
to their probable values, the medium salary is 
$600, or a trifle less. Of a hundred women 35 
or 36 receive less than $500, 52 from $500 up 
to $1,000, nine or 10 from $1,000 up to $1,500, 
and three $1,500 or over. 


Education of Private School Instructors. 

The length of edueation beyond the elemen- 
tury school ranges in the case of private high 
school men from none to 13 years or more; 
the typieal length reported is eight years, and 
the number reported with eight years or more 
equals the number reported with seven years 
or less. Of a hundred men, seven or eight 
have had less than four years, 23 have 
had from four to eight years, 37 or 38 have 
had eight vears, and 31 have had nine years 
or more, 

The length of education be yond thi elemen- 
tury school in the case of private high school 
women ranges from 0 to 15 vears. There is no 
clearly typical condition, eight vears bk ing the 
inost frequent, but seven vears being the me- 
dium length. There are somewhat more women 
who have had seven years or more than have 
had six vears or less. Of a hundred women, 14 
or 15 have had less than four years, 46 have 
had from four up to eight vears, 24 have had 

ight vears, and 15 or 16 nine years or more. 

Experience of Men vs. Women. 

That men are paid more is of course a fa 
miliar fact, but they have less edueation as a 
preparation has been unnoticed, and that they 
remain in teaching so little longer than women 
is a fact which flatly contradicts common dif- 
ference in the pay for the same (or ostensibly 
the same) work as the average salaries usually 
q ioted mislead one into believing. Thi average 
alaries are compounded in part of, and over- 
Influenced by the few large salaries paid to 
heads of departments, principals, and those 

men whom we may eall “managing teachers,” 
who, without official recognition in title, are 
expected to do the lion’s share mm the organi- 
ation and control of the school. All these are 
much more often men than women. Conse- 
quently, whereas the average salary of a man 
is about 41 per cent. greater than that of a 
woman, the medium salary is 38.5 per cent. 
vreater, and the modal salary (that is, the 
most frequent or most typical salary) is only 
oo. per cent. greater. 

Only one-fifth of the women reach the me- 
dian salary for a man; over five-ninths of the 
women have as long an education as has the 
median man; not quite two-fifths of the women 
have taught as long as the median man. Or, 
turning the eomparison the other way, about 
four-fifths of the men reach the median salary 
for a woman; three-fifths of the men have 
taught as long as the median woman. 


Some Comparisons. 


It is a well known fact, the bulletin notes, 
that publie secondary education has been in- 
reasing ntiore rapidly than private in respect 
to number of students, number of teachers, an- 
nual expenses and the like. It is therefore of 
interest to compare the two with respect to the 
present condition of the teachtng staff. If the 
reports from public high schools are compared, 
one gets the following results: The publie high 
school men teachers are paid about a_ tenth 


less and have had, roughly, a half-vear less of 


edueation. The public high school women 
teachers, on the contrary, are paid about a 
tenth more than the private high school women 





and have had, roughly, a year more of edu- 
cation. 
Special Groups. 

Discussing the relation of lengths of expe- 
rience to amount of salary in certain special 
community groups, the bureau says: 

“This whole matter of relation of salaries, 
our ostensible measure of efficiency, to length 
of experience in case of teachers in secondary 
schools would well repay a more elaborate study 
than the present writer can undertake, or is 
indeed possible from the data at hand. If the 
influence of the cost of living and the value of 
life could be accurately determined for each 
locality; if the data for supervising officers 
could be kept separate, to be combined with 
that of the class teachers only at one’s discre- 
tion; if the conditions in each state and in 
those smaller or larger districts which possess 
significant educational unity could be all fully 
treated; if the influence of the length and qual- 
ity of the education preparation of the teachers 
could be eliminated as a disturbing factor; and 
if certain other precautions could be taken— 
one might hope to know with exactitude just 
what is paid for experience pure and simple 
and to secure some actual evidence concerning 
what ought to be paid for it. 

“The data from public schools cannot be 
used directly as evidence concerning the rela- 
tion of amount of experience to degree of effi- 
ciency, because great competition does not ex- 
ist the country over, or even probably within 
any one section of it that provides a wide 
range of high school salaries with a constant 
cost of living of the same value. ~The mere 
facts as to the relation that actually does exist 
between salary and length of experience under 
the given complex conditions are, however, im- 
portant. I have the ‘refore made the somewhat 
tedious caleulations for the following cases: 

“Al. The men teachers, excluding princi- 
pals, in cities and towns of New Jersey that 
are suburbs of New York city. 

The women teachers in the same cities 
and towns. 

‘A3. The men teachers, including princi- 
pals, in the same cities and towns. 

“Bl. The men teachers in Massachusetts 
outsida of Boston. 

“B2. The women teachers in the same cities 
and towns. 

“C1. the men teachers (including — ipals) 
in Indiana (taking about 100 schoois alpha- 
betieal order). 

“C2. The women teachers in the same cities 
and towns. 

In Indiana and Massachusetts. 

“In the first of these cases the cost of living 
roughly balances with the value of life, the 
same salary being about as desirable in the 
more expensive as in the less expensive towns. 
In the second case this is not so universally 
true, though there are, in the writer’s opinion, 
very few of the cheaper towns which could 
take away a teacher from the more expensive 
ones by offering him the same salary. In the 
ease of Indiana the writer is unable to esti- 
mate the disturbing effect of variations in the 
cost of living for a life of equal value to a 
teacher. 

“In the New Jersey suburban cities and 
towns the maximum salary tendency for men, 
excluding principals, is reached after 15 years, 
the teachers then receiving nearly 80 per cent 
more than during the first and second years of 
service. If principals are ineluded, the maxi- 
mum reached after 15 years is somewhat over 
twice the average salary of the first and see- 
ond years, 

“For women the maximum is not reached 
until after 20 vears. It is about 60 per cent 
more than the average salary of the first and 
second years. 

“In Massachusetts the apparent maximum for 
men (exeluding principals) is reached only 
after 15 years, the teachers then receiving 
about twice as much as during the first year 
of teaching, and about 90 per cent more than 
the aveage first and second years’ salaries. If 
principals are included, the maximum is not 
reached until after 25 or 30 years, and is two 
and a half times as large as the salary for the 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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Estimating Geographies. 

The board of superintendents of Chicago has 
made an interesting statement of the difficulties 
involved in writing satisfactory school geogra- 
phies and the considerations which must be kept 
in mind in adopting a series. They write: 

The tendency in modern elementary instruc- 
tion is to assist the child in developing himself 
in a natural and orderly way. Formerly the de- 
mand was for text books given to minute classi- 
fications, definitions, notes and exceptions. The 
assignment of lessons was by paragraphs and 
pages. The appeal was to verbal memory. The 
teacher was a hearer of recitations. 

Writers of geographical text books for com- 
mon schools have set themselves to the impos- 
sible task of writing in condensed form for chil- 
dren a satisfactory account of the whole earth. 
The problem all along has been how to write 
down to the level of the child’s understanding 
without becoming silly and how to write up te 
the dignity of scientific and literary quality 
without becoming incomprehensible to the child. 
Above all, how to treat the whole content—nar- 
rative, description, picture, map, chart, diagram 
and table—so as to make it possible for the 
teacher to bring about some vital relation be- 
tween the subject and the child and thus beget 
his sustained interest. Great honor is due -o 
those who have made the attempt, and many of 
the books contain some excellent matter. A full 
and critical statement of a comparison of these 
excellencies would be exceedingly voluminous 
and probably beyond what the committee de- 
sires. 

In general the merit of a geographical text 
hook for use in elementarv schools must be de- 
termined by estimating, first, to what degree it 
may be helpful to the child, both in class and 
for individual study. Second, to what extent 
it may stimulate the teacher to a vitalizing and 
thoroughly enjoyable teachine of the subject, 
and, third, how effectually it bars a return to th» 
excessive memoriter work formerly required of 
geography classes. 

Miscellaneous Text Book Notes. 

Columbia University has adopted the Isaac 
Pitman system of shorthand in its new de- 
partment of business. The Pitman system was 
accepted by Columbia without solicitation, and 
even without the knowledge of the publishers. 
For an entire year classes were conducted at 
Barnard College and the Y. M. C. A. associa- 
tions composed entirely of Columbia students. 
The successful results of these trials met with 
entire approval of the university authorities. 
A noteworthy incident was that one of the 
young men, before the completion of the 102- 
hour course and without previous knowledge of 
shorthand, passed the examination of the New 
York board of education for a license to teach 
shorthand in the public schools. 

Davenport, Ia. Stone & Willis’ secondary 
arithmetic and Salisbury’s physiography have 
been adopted for high school use. 

Topeka, Kans. The state text book commis- 
sion has approved the series of school diction- 
aries issued by the American Book Company. 
A vigorous protest against this action of the 
commission was made by representatives of 
Laird & Lee, Chicago, whose school dictionaries 
were approved two years ago. 

St. Louis, Mo. Upon recommendation of 
Superintendent Ben Blewett, the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, published by Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, and the Gateway Series of English 
texts, American Book Company, have been add- 
ed to the list of books approved for use in the 
high schools. The series of English Classics 
now authorized in whole or in part by the board 
of education and in use in the high schools are: 
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Lake English Classics (Seott-Foresman), Long- 
mans’ English Classics (Longmans-Green), Sil- 
ver Series of English Classics (Silver-Burdett), 
Pocket Classics (Macmillan), Standard English 
Classics (Ginn), Heath English Classies (D. C. 
Heath), Students’ Series of English Classics 
(B. H. Sanborn), English Classic Series (C. E. 
Merrill). 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has adopt- 
ed Maury’s geographies, Williams & Rogers’ 
commercial correspondence (new text), and the 
Zaner method of arm movement writing. 

Cambridge, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted Pearson’s Latin prose composition, 
Willkommen in Deutchland reader, Young’s re- 
vised astronomy and Chardenal’s French les- 
sons, 

Waltham, Mass. Adopted Gulick Hygiene 
series (Ginn & Co.); Hallock’s Home Living 
Things (A. S. Barnes & Co.); Wide-Awake 
readers (Little, Brown & Co.). 

Fall River, Mass. Frye’s, Tarr & MeMurry’s 
and Dodge’s geographies have been placed on 
the open list of books. 

Worcester, Mass. The committee has adopted 
the following supplementary books: srown- 
lee’s chemistry (Allyn & Bacon); Hedrick’s 
algebra (Am. Book Co.); Carbart & Chute’s 
physies (Allyn & Bacon); Buckwalter’s readers 
(P. P. Simmons). 

Robinson & Beard’s Reading in Modern Euro 
pean History have been completed by the issu- 
ance of a second volume from the press of Ginn 
& Co. The new volume covers the period sub- 
sequent to the Congress of Vienna. 

The Maemillan Company has refused to re- 
new its contract with the Indiana state board 
of education for the Tarr and MeMurry pri- 
mary geography. They say that the price is 
below the cost of the book. ; 

The Lippineotts announce for early publica- 
tion a new General Physics, on the subjects of 
Mechanics and Heat, intended for secondary 
schools and colleges, by J. A. Culler, professor 
of ‘physies, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
and a “School History of the United States,” 
by Professor Charles Morris, author of “His- 
torical Tales,” “Morris’ Hhstory of the 
World,” ete. This new history is fully illus- 
trated and was written to meet the require- 
ments of the seventh and eighth grades. 

Among the new adoptions for the City of Bos- 
ton are the following: The Bailey-Manly Speller, 
Books I and IT, Stevenson’s Children’s Classies 
in Dramatic Form, Stevens’ King Arthur Sto- 
ries from Malory, Moore’s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln for Boys and Girls, Tappan’s Story of the 
Greek People, Warner’s A-Iunting of the Deer, 
Wiggin’s The Flag-Raising. 

After quite a spirited fight, Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, adopted the Bailey-Manly Speller, 
Books I and II, for all grades. The Champion 
Speller was the leading competitor, but was not 
listed. 


(Concluded on Page 19) 





REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOL DESKS. 

It is generally admitted that the following 
requirements are necessary in any reasonable 
school furniture: 

1. The height of the seat from the floor 
should be such that in the sitting position the 
feet rest on the floor. 

Z. The height of the desk should be such 
that the back edge allows the arm to rest on 
it naturally, with the elbow at the side. As a 
matter of practice, desks have to be adjusted 
about one inch higher than they should be, as 





the space necessary between the bottom and 
the top of the desk, in order to contain the 
books, makes a desk so thick that to clear the 
knees it must be up a little higher than ix 
theoretically desirable. 

3. The seat should slope backward and down 
ward about three-eighths of an inch; the depth 
of the seat should be about two-thirds of th 
length of the thigh; the width of the seat should 
be that of the hips. 

4. The back of the seat should have a sloy 
backward and upward of about one in twelv 
from the vertical line. The slope of the desk 
has been advocated at all angles, from zero to 
forty-five degrees. Theoretically, the best slope 
for the eyes is said to be about thirty degrees, 
but this is so steep that the ink will not flow 
from the pen and the books slide off, so that 
it is not practicable. From ten to fifteen de 
grees has been adopted as a usual inclination. 
Robert W. Lovett, M. D., Boston. 


WAREHOUSE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

The St. Louis school board has opened ua 
“warehouse” for storing books, furniture and 
supplies and is conducting in the same building 
a woodworking shop, a paint shop and a bindery. 
In the latter departments special furniture and 
apparatus is manufactured and all repair work 
is done. The bindery makes all repairs on dam 
aged text and library books. 

A system of accounting has been arrange: 
for the warehouse by Mr. Chas. P. Mason, 
auditor of the board. In brief, this system em 
braces the following: 

1. An inventory taken at the opening of th 
warchouse and a “stock” book kept to show 
accurately the quantity and the value of all th 
board’s property in storage at any time. 

2. Accounts kept so as to show accurately 
the cost of manufacturing each class of articl 
in the separate shops and in the aggregate, also 
a general repair account, showing the characte: 
of repairs and their cost. 

3. Bindery accounts are kept, showing the 
number of books of each kind received, number 
of each kind rebound and number destroyed, so 
as to show the cost to the board of education 
for rebinding per book, also the disposition of 
the books destroyed. 

4. When condemned property is sold th 

supply commissioner is required to render a «k 
tailed statement covering all the articles sold 
and cash received for same, giving “stock” 
credit in quantity and book value on the book 
of the warehouse. 
5. When stock is manufactured it is turned 
over to the warehouse, the supply commissioner 
giving the proper receipt for same and placed 
on the books as “stock” at the actual cost to 
the board. 

6. When manufactured stock is delivered t 
the schools on properly signed requisitions, thi 
school to which it is delivered is charged wit! 
the same at cost price, 

7. When furniture is repaired in the shops 
of the warehouse the supply commissioner must 
give the proper receipt for same when work 
is completed and delivered to the warehousé 
The school having the work done is charged 
with same at actual cost. 

8. At the close of each calendar month thi 
supply commissioner will be required to furnish 
the auditor with a detailed statement of dis 
tribution of manufactured stock delivered and 
repairs done for each school, also cost. 

9. The finance committee of the board in 
making its appropriations will make separate 
appropriation covering salaries and materials 
used in the different departments of the ware 
house. 

10. A complete inventory of the equipment 
and machinery of the warehouse, by shop sep 
arately, is kept in a book provided therefor. 


(Supplies; Continued on Page 24) 
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THE DENVER CONVENTION 


(EDITORIAL) 


The Denver meeting of the National Edu- 

tion Association was an affair of mingled 

ccesses and failures. The city’s hospitality 

. sincere and delightful, the attendance was 

ver, the weather was alternately good and 
the hotel rates were exorbitant and rea- 

ible according to the character of the land 
| and the pressure for accommodations, and 
side trips were many and varied—some 
ful, some sorrowful. 

(he papers and addresses were not above the 

erage. There were long deserts of platitudes 

i an occasional peak of originality and bril- 

cy. President L. D. Harvey disappointed 
audience. Tis address, which was most 
in spots and which dealt with the problem 

industrial education, was altogether too 
oythy, hurriedly read and encumbered with 
much detail. The acousties of the large 

nvention hall were most faulty. There was a 

rong echo which, it is claimed, was due to t!v 
that the hall was only half. filled. 

| was reduced in size for the subsequent SCs- 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler gave one of the 
brilliant addresses of the meeting.  Iis 

wet, “A Call to Citizenship,” was broad 
neeption and strong in presentation. He 

tinguished himself as an original and ad 
d thinker and a brilliant orator. 

\mong the prominent association members 
ipporters present, were Dr. Nicholas Mur 
Butler, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Elmer FEF. 
vn, James Hl. Van Sickle, J. M. Green, 
Y. Joyner, Ben Blewett, Edwin S. Mark, 
Hl. Bartholomew, James H. Baker, J. W. 

ererombie, ZX. Snyder, Augustus 8S. 

vning, dames Hl. Phillips, Llovd E. Wolf, 

M. Davidson, John R. Kirk and others. 

lhe prominent absentees were Dr. Wm. T. 

Harris, Andrew S. Draper, W. TH. Elson, A. FE. 
nship, W. M. Brumbaugh, W. R. Maxwell 

d others. 

The cities competing for the next year’s 

ki. A. meeting were Milwaukee, San Fran 
and Boston. The representatives of the 
named city held that the N. FE. A. meet 

gs should rotate from the East to the West 
nd that Milwaukee would be the logical host 

r the next meeting. By way of an induce- 

nt it was stated that Milwaukee had a new 

ditorium which not only could house all of 
he general sessions of the N. E. A., but also 
ccommodate all its departmental meetings; 


that it guaranteed 2 DOO advance men 
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berships. San Francisco offered 7,000 advance 
memberships and a half fare over all the Har- 
riman lines. Boston extended an invitation, 
but was not insistent upon its acceptance. It 
was reported that Boston was not ready to en- 
tertain the association next year, but would be 
glad to do so within two or three years hence. 

The question was referred to the executive 
committee, with power to act. The merits and 
claims of the several cities will be examined 
before a choice is made. 

The contest for the presidency of the asso- 
ciation created some interest. At the outset 
the names of James H. Phillips, superintend- 
ent of schools, Birmingham, Ala., and Elmer 
». Brown, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, were mentioned. The name of the lat- 
ter, however, was withdrawn from the contest 
and the number of candidates was enlarged. 
3en Blewett, superintendent of St. Louis and 
John Y. Joyner, state superintendent of North 
Carolina, entered the contest. 

The first ballot of the nominating committee 
gave Joyner 20 votes, Blewett, 13: Phillips, 9, 
The second ballot: Joyner, 22; Blewett, 16; 
Phillips, 3. The nomination of Joyner was 
then made unanimous. 

The local press reported the meetings with 
a reasonable degree of completeness. The ten- 
deney, however, to enlarge at times upon the un- 
important and to become sensational was mani- 
fest. Undue prominence was given to the se- 
ketion of officers for the ensuing year. The 
newspapers presented every rumor and the mean- 
ingless small gossip of the hotel lobby with 
an air of importance as if a national political 
convention were in progress. 

The side trips which Denver offered to the 
riountain region were numerous. The rain- 
torms which prevailed at the beginning of 
the week caused some hardships. The wash- 
cuts of the mountain roads kept many of the 
tourists in the small towns, unable to reach 
lL enver for several days. These delays not only 
caused great discomforts in securing rest and 
food, but the victims were subjected to exor- 
bitant prices for what they secured. The rail- 
read authorities made no effort to alleviate the 
discomforts. Every tourist had to shift for 
himself and pay the price exacted from him. 

The small attendance must be attributed to 
the change in the railroad conditions and to 
the phenomenal growth of the summer schools. 
It would seem that the days of large N. FE. A. 
gatherings had passed and that if the old-time 
crowds are again to be attracted to the meect- 
ings different methods would have to be 
cdopted. 

Here the thought suggests itself that in the 
future local committees should expend less ef- 
icrt on the entertainment side of a meeting 
ind more towards the publicity and promo 
tion side. Some plan will have to be devised 
through which the membership will be held at 
a high water mark. 

The usefulness of the National Edueation 
Association must be measured in the degree 
that the school publie of the country will avail 
itself of its services. 

The Department of School Administration 

Meetings. 

The meetings of the department of* school 
administration held at Denver, July 6th and 
Tth, experienced a large attendance and an in- 
tense interest in the subjects that were dis- 
cussed. There were some lapses on the pro 
gram, but the papers which were presented and 
the discussions that followed filled out the time 
in a most profitable manner. 

“Progress in School Administration” was 
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HON. J. Y. JOYNER 
State Superintendent of Instruction for North Carolina 


Elected President of the National Education 
Association. 


treated by Lloyd FE. Wolfe, principal of the 
Vocational School for Boys at San Antonio, 
Vexas, and was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion. Mr. Wolfe defined the relations that 
riust exist between the school board and the 
professional factors if efficiency in the school 
system is to be achieved, 

The discussions demonstrated that the pre- 
vailing sentiment is in the direction of a 
clearer division between the funetions of the 
school board, that to the superintendent must 
be assigned the professional labors, and that 
the school board must fix its approval or dis- 
approval upon new departures in keeping with 
sound financial housekeeping. 

School board members ean no longer dictate 
the appointment of teachers and the selection 
of text books without running counter to the 
best judgment of those exp rienced in school 
administrative labors. Here the professional 
fsectors must have the initiative and the school 
board the final voice. No teacher should be 
appointed and no text book should be adopted 
w.thout the sanction of the superintendent. If 
le is to be held responsible for results he must 
have a voice in the selection of the tools which 
are necessary to make a good school. 

“Trade Schools and School Boards” was the 
subject of an address by Charles F. Perry, 
principal of the School of Trades, located at 
Milwaukee. The discussion which followed this 
excellent paper is indicative of the great in- 
terest manifested on all sides in the subject 
of industrial education. The speaker was bom- 
barded with numerous questions and managed 
to satisfy every inquirer. 

At the second session a paper by President 
C. W. Mark of the San Francisco school board 
en the “New Function of School Boards” was 
the subject which aroused discussion. San 
I'ranciseo has a salaried school board and the 
author of the paper defended the compensation 
of school board members. 

The judgment of those present was to the 
cffect that school boards ought not to accept 
compensation for a duty which is purely civic 
and patriotic in character. It was believed 
that the free service as a school board member 
ras a contribution to the state which no citi- 


ven should hesitate to make if called upon to 


co so. 


The department selected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, J. J. Stod- 
card, president school board, Columbus, O.; 
vice president, A. F. Bowers, Moberly, Mo.; 
secretary, Wm. Geo. Bruce, editor American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A resolution favoring the application of civil 
service rules in the selection and tenure of cus- 
tedians and janitors of school buildings was 
passed. 
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MR. SMITH ADMITTED. 

A most gratifying promotion, for excellent 
services, is the recent admission of Mr. Selden 
(. Smith to membership in the firm of Ginn & 
Co. It is the culmination of twelve years suc- 
cessful service of a young man who made the 
best of an opportunity. 

Mr. Smith entered the employ of the Ginns 
in the summer of 1897, immediately upon grad- 
uating from Dartmouth College. He remained 
in the New England field less than a year and 
in the spring of 1898 came out to the Pacific 
eoast. As the assistant of F. B. Ginn, Mr. 
Smith soon demonstrated his worth, and when 
Mr. Ginn died in November, 1907, he was im- 
mediately made manager of the branch, and 
given full authority over all the far-western ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Smith is one of the most genial men in 
the school book publishing field. He is withal 
energetic, considerate of his associates, and an 
incessant worker. 


A CLOSE IMITATION. 

Mr. C. W. Taber, of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, was recently in Oklahoma City, look- 
ing after some details connected with the state 
contract for Webster’s International Dictionary. 
He ordered grape fruit for breakfast and then 
waited patiently for fifteen minutes while the 
colored waiter disappeared. Finally he returned 
with a dish and said, “Say, boss, we hain’t got 
no more of them air grape fruits. This is the 
nearest we ’av got,” and with that he placed be- 
fore Mr. Taber a saucer of grape-nuts. 

BOOKMEN. 

Captain Edwards, an old time bookman in 
Oregon and Washington, is now in the employ 
of the Southern Pacific Railway Co., as claim 
agent. 

Mr. Richard T. Hargreaves, a former agent 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the Middle 
States, is head of the department of history in 
the North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 

The American Book Company is still repre- 
sented in the Northwest by Frank J. Barnard, 
who was for ten years superintendent of the 
schools of Seattle and is a regent and treasurer 
of the Washington State College; D. C. Heath 
& Co. by the genial L. J. Phebus, who has radi- 
ated cheerfulness throughout the Middle West 
as well as the Pacifie Coast; The Macmillan 





THE LATE L. D. VOSE, 
For many years agent of D. C. Heath & Co., 
in the Middle W est. 


SchoolfomndSumal 


Company by Charles H. Seaver, who was for- 
merly a high school principal in New York 
state. All have headquarters in Seattle. 

Mr. Gordon B. Frost is a new man in book 
agency work connected with the Chicago office 
of Benj. I. Sanborn & Co. He was formerly an 
instructor in mathematics in the new technical 
high school at Cleveland. 

Oliver S. Brown, formerly with the Macmil- 
lans, is now occupying a responsible position 
with the MeCormick estates in Chicago. 

Mr. Frank B. Barry is the new representative 
of Allyn & Bacon in Texas. 

Mr. A. T. Hinckley, formerly connected with 
the New York office of the Macmillan Company, 
is now representing the American Bank Note 
Company. 

Mr. James A. White, of Scott, Foresman & 
Co., is now located in Montelair, N. J. He for- 
merly resided in Philadelphia. 

Mr. George M. Cake is holding the fort for 
Silver, Burdett & Co., in Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Ainsworth spent the 
month of July in the North Carolina moun- 
tains. 

W.. E. Hazzard, whose territory was formerly 
Wisconsin, is the new representative of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. in the state of Washington. 

A. B. Blackburne, of Chicago, spent some 
weeks in Washington this summer in the in- 
terest of B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Mr. E. H. MeMichaels, who represents 


Charles E. Merrill Company in Georgia, is a 





member of the state legislature and chairman 
of the committee on education. As such he has 
taken a prominent part in securing new school 
laws for his state. 

John A. Greene and Major A. W. Clancy of 
the American Book Company attended the N. 
Ek. A. convention in Denver. 

Mr. S. J. Cole covers the state of Alabama 
for Ginn & Co. Occasionally he makes an 
excursion into Mississippi and Louisiana. 
which were formerly looked after Ly Mr. E. 
L. Bailey. 

One of the loyal good men in the book 
field is A. L. MeLauchlin, of D. C. Heath & 
Co. He travels in Nebraska and lives in Lin- 
coln. 

Mr. M. H. Miller has severed his connec- 
tion with J. B. Lippincott Company. His 
territory is covered by Wilson M. Echols. of 
Emsworth, Pa. 

Mr. George W. Hootman, Peoria, IIL, is 
serving his eleventh vear in the employ of 
Sadler-Rowe Company, of Baltimore. His 
territory is the middle west and includes not 
only public high schools, but private business 
schools. 

DEATH OF L. D. VOSE. 

The grim reaper robbed the educational field 
of an excellent man when he took L. D. Vose 
on June 20th. Only those who had come into 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Vose could ap- 
preciate his worth as a man and an educator. 

He was a mere bookman, it is true, but an 
educator nevertheless, and one who did more 
than an ordinary share in promoting the intro- 
duction of good books. 

At the time of his death L. D. Vose was con- 
nected with the firm of D. C. Ileath & Co., but 
he was one of the pioneers in the book agency 
work and was, during his time of activity, con- 
nected with several book houses. Ilis career 
covers a long span of years. He saw bookmen 
and publishing houses come and go. 

Mr. Vose was a contemporary of the late 
Daniel C. Heath and W. S. Smyth. These 
men appreciated his work. Besides being an 
aggressive representative, loyal to his house and 
his friends, he was a delightful companion, al- 
ways kind and congenial, always helpful and 
instructive, always honorable and manly. 
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MR. SELDEN C. SMITH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The deceased leaves a wife and a son to 
mourn his loss. 

Around the Earth. [ 

With a companion Mr. W. J. MacElroy, ot 
ID). Appleton & Co., left New York on July 13 
fora trip around the globe. It is expected that 
if all connections are made, he will be at honx 
again on August 22—just forty-one days afte: 
starting. 

Mr. MacElroy’s route is eastward by way of 
London to Moscow and thence across Asia with 
the Trans-Siberian Express to Viadivostol 
From Viadivostok he will go to Tsuruga, Japan, 
and then to Yokohama. From Japan he will 
ship to Seattle on a Royal Japanese mail 
steamer, and travel thence to New York. 

Mr. MacElroy has the very best opportunity 
to make a record that will practically cut in halt 
the time ascribed to Phineas Fogg in Jules 
Verne’s story. The trip is being made under the 
auspices of the New York American. 

TENNESSEE ADOPTIONS. 

The Tennessee state text book commission on 
July 23 made an adoption of books to be used 
in all the publie schools of the state during th 
next five vears. There is a saving of about six 
and two thirds per cent over the old eontract 
Practically all of the important books went to 
Ginn & Co., who received nearly SU per cent of 
the business. 

The commission acted upon the recommends 
tions of a sub-commission of practical school 
men, and heard arguments from book men 
Only regular editions of books, in good let} 
bindings, were considered and all special 
abridged books were rejected. It was the poli: 
of the commission to adopt whole series of sin ; \\ 


gle authors. 
Following are the le oks adopted : 
Safford & Killibrow’s Geology of Tennessee. 
McGee’s History of Tennessee. 


Montgomery’s Modern Pookkeeping, Heatlr 
Bookkeeping Blanks. 
surkett, Stevens & Hill's Agriculture fer Ii 
viuners. 
Mynders & MeBain’s Civil Gevernment 
(Southern School Supply Company) 
Chandler & Chitwool’s Mekers of Americal 
Ifistory, Thompson’s Ilistory of the United 
Stetes. 
Weidenhamer’s Menta! Arithmetic, Jones’ S« 
ries of Arithmeties (Ginn); Milne’s Algebra, 
Wentworth’s Geometry. 
Culler’s Physies, Culler’s Ph siolowies. / 
Krye’s Geographics (two books). ; 
Wheeler’s Primer, Hill's Readers (five books). z 


Hunt’s Progressive Speller. 

MeMurry & Norvell’s Language Lessons, 
Smith’s Language and Grammar, Sewell’s Com 
position and Rhetoric. 

Webb’s Copy Books. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IDEAL SCHOOL BOARD. 


By Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, Field Lecturer, State Agricultural 
: College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


efore the qualifications of the ideal board can be decided upon 
in necessary to find one’s district. The board considered is 
of the city school system, there being a great similarity of 
roblems in all cities. 
lwo ideals prevail—one that of the school board as a purely 
-iness body, employing a superintendent for professional and 
nical details, while itself managing the financial interests, 
lding and sanitary conditions. The other ideal brings the 
rd inte more vital contact with schools, in addition to attend- 
to business matters. The second is more nearly the true one, 
it is the first we attempt to realize, and if the “business” 
ird sees its whole duty and does it, insisting upon the best re- 
rns for its money, there will be little cause for complaint. 
Il) serve on this second board and escape the reputation of being 
tneddler would require the wisdom of Solomon, the subtlety of 
original Serpent and the patience of Job, and such people are 
erying in the streets for nominations on school boards. 
lhis board will not figure out the per capita cost alone, but 
« per capita result. It will ask why it pays so many millions 
i edueation each year, only to find that more than 25 per cent 
f those edueated have to take the same grade again. If the 
ld’s delinquency is caused by sickness at home, the employment 
{ trained nurses would leave him free to go to school. Comparing 
cost of such nurses with that of the child’s repeating a 
ile vear in school, the board will, as a business proposition, em- 
the nurses. 
When the child is taken out of school the ideal board will con- 
ler whether the present use of public funds might not save him 
a place in the bread-line later in life, remembering that in 
t bread-linea a college graduate may be found. And, while 
- not there because of his college training, but in spite of it, 
reflection that will trouble the board will be the question 
ther his edueation has done all that it might have done to 
him self-supporting. Since not one per cent of the children 
th whom a board has to deal will ever see college, but may see 
bread-line unless industrial and economic conditions change, 
board will look over its schedule of expenses and decide that 
economy is necessary it is better to practice it in the high 
ol than in the grades. It may even feel that it would be 
tter to sacrifice a part of doubtful nature and art studies and 
in practical industrial training, since it is right that popular 
cation should be planned to meet the needs of the majority, 
dit is a plain, hard, workaday world in which our children must 
their part. 
lhe ideal board will not keep in disuse for a quarter of the 
r its entire educational plant, but will avoid the lost time and 
of the child during the summer months by spending them 
ndustrial work, nature study and the cultural branches, re- 
ing the tension ofthe school room during the rest of the year 
id keeping the child from demoralizing idleness. The com- 
nity should have the full and constant use of educational prop- 
ties, ineluding playgrounds which the ideal board will provide 
certainly as it provides teachers. 
The school board needs especially to exercise forethought. 
While 


( with, ns a member of n school board she would have been in- 


Cassandra would doubtless have been a trying person to 


tluable. She would keep any board so busy trying to prevent 
asters that when a new building was to be erected the fire 
capes would be set up first. 

In so far as possible the ideal board will substitute the group 
hool for what might be called the barrack school. The ideal 
hool would not have more than eight rooms, on two floors, or 
irty pupils in a room. The smaller number makes it possible 
r the teacher to become acquainted with individual pupils and 
lo with their homes, securing a harmony of spirit and unity of 
ction among parents, teachers and pupils that is out of the ques- 
in our schools with from 1,300 to 2,000 pupils. 

\mong the many advantages of such a school is that but a 
mall number of children are affected in case of an epidemic, 


cnabling also to prevent moral as well as physical contagion. It 


cives the advantage of a smaller number upon the playground. 

\s a matter of business the ideal board will at least pay teachers 
alaries which are as fair return for their services as are the 
ilaries of competent clerks, who may reasonably hope to become 
nembers of the firm and, retiring, live upon their income, while 
he teacher wonders whether upon retiring she can live upon her 
ension, if she lives in one of the few states where pensions are 
provided, or, if there is no pension, she must sustain her declining 
years with the thought of the ever-present poorhouse. Mark 

(Concluded on Page 26) 








Schoolroom Dust 


ie the course of a report on the disinfection of school- 

rooms, W. H. Marsh, an English science teach- 
er, asserts that tests made of samples of schoolroom 
dust showed the number of micro-organisms therein to 
be from 50,000,000 to 80,000,000 per ounce. On 
some days as much as one and one-quarter pounds of 
dust were swept from a room twenty feet square, which 
on the basis of the figures quoted would yield 1,000,- 
000,000 to 1,600,000,000 micro-organisms. 


On July 15, 1909, the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis issued a statement declaring that recent 
investigations showed that the United States is paying annually $7,500,- 
000 for the education of children who will die from tuberculosis before 
they reach the age of 18. 


There are nearly 1,000,000 school children in the country today 


who will die of this disease before they are of age, the statement con- 
tinued. 


The St. Paul (Minnesota) “Pioneer Press” of June 24, 1909, says: 
“The average number of deaths from tuberculosis for each 100,000 


people in the state last year was 95, but the rate among school teachers 
was as high as 147.” 


The Worcester (Mass.) “Gazette” of July 8, 1909, says: “Doctors 
know well enough how much of each year’s sickness is to be laid to 
the volleys of dust and dirt whisked about by the winds day and night. 
From March to December every denizen of the city, rich or poor, strong 
or sickly, is beset by the blast of filth-laden and germ-laden dirt swept 
up by the winds from amid the offal of the streets. Every citizen with 
mentality enough to dress himself, must realize after the shortest ses- 
sion of thought, that our great danger from sickness lurks in the dirt 
blown at us day in and day out and that if the hospitals are to have 
more empty cots and the doctors fewer patients, the prime source of 
our ills should be as far as possible eliminated.” 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


There is but one practicable method by means of which the 
daily accumulations of filth-laden, germ-laden dust and dirt that 
gathers within doors can be suppressed and removed, without caus- 
ing the finer particles to rise and float in the air. 


\ permanently installed vacuum cleaning system, piped into the building, 


with hand-machined smooth-bore piping leading to dust-tight separators in the 
basement, the foul air being discharged into the smoke-stack, or chimney flue, 
furnishes the only means possible for maintaining a dustless condition in 
school or other buildings. 


The American Air Cleaning Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., developed the 
science and created the art of sanitary vacuum cleaning, and for nearly ten 
years has been installing thoroughly efficient, dependab lust 


dable dust-removing sys- 
tems in buildings of all sorts in all the principal cities of America. 


Imitators, with various devices, have sought to divert 
famous “Aero” products, built solely by this company. 
authorities, influenced more by the lure of a low price 
mechanical perfection, have been induced to spend the 
called vacuum cleaners, postponing their 


attention from the 
Occasionally school 
than by any desire for 
public’s money for so 
investigations until after the outfits 
have been delivered, regretting, too late, their shortsightedness 

Those who are entrusted by their fellow-citizens with the selection of san- 
itary appliances to be installed in the public schools, for the protection of the 
health of the rising generations, hold grave responsibilities 

Vacuum cleaning is, properly, a sanitary measure. 

Primarily its office is to suppress and remove bacteria-laden dust and dirt 
incidentally, it removes the necessity for the use of brooms, brushes and dust- 
ers, those obsolescent disease-spreaders, that any well-informed physician will 
agree, have no more place in hygienic operations than a powerful atomizer 
would have for spraying typhoid-laden sewage into the faces of the occupants 
of a building. 


There is only one vacuum cleaning system built today that 
equipped for cleaning school buildings 

That system is the Aero System (Aero is our trade-mark) And while 
our vacuum producers, dust separators, automatic power control, smooth-bore 
piping, smooth-bore hose couplings and general line of cleaning tools have in 
hundreds of instances been proven to be the best—the only really scientific 
vacuum cleaning systems in the world—still the cleaning of school buildings 
requires a_ set f specially designed tools and flexible hose, to enable the 
janitor to make any speed. 


is specially 


Without our special appliances vacuum cleaning in schools is harder and 
slower work than cleaning with brooms or brushes and wielding a duster 
after sweeping—and these old-fashioned utensils will clean better than a 
vacuum outfit that is not equipped with our special tools and accessories, which 
we alone build, under our own patents! 


Let us explain it all to you, reader, if you are interested in 


cleanliness in your school. WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 


hygienic 


American Air Cleaning Company 


F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 


601 Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOTE.—School boards intending to send committees to Milwaukee, dur- 
ing the present vacation season, to investigate our positive claims of building 
the only efficient vacuum cleaning systems for schools, will confer a favor 
by notifying us a day or two in advance, to enable us to arrange for dem- 
onstrating in a public school building. 
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Riverside Educational Monographs. 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Emerson's Education, Etc. 

Fiske’s The Meaning of Infancy, Etc. 
Eliot's Education for Efficiency, Etc. 
Dewey's Moral Principles in Education. 


Hanus’s Continuation Schools. 


Palmer's Self-Cultivation in English. 


Earhart’s Teaching Children to Study. 
Farrington’s Types of Teaching. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





New Bedford, Mass. The rules of the board 
have been so revised as to admit to the normal 
training school all local graduates of the high 
school without examination, on a_ certificate 
showing that the student has attained an aver- 
age of SO per cent in those subjects which he 
desires to take up. 

Northampton, Mass. The school committee 
has amended its rules relating to the daily ses- 
sions in the high school. 


I} ity it 


The new rule reads: 
Teachers in the high school, for the purpose of 
discipline, may require the attendance of in- 
dividual pupils in the afternoon of any school 
day for a period not exceeding 112 hours. The 
headmaster of the high school shall require 
all pupils who fail to do passing work during 
any five weeks’ period to attend a special after- 
noon study session every school day of the fol- 
lowing five-week period. This session shall open 
at 2:30 o’clock and close at 4 o’clock. After- 
noon attendance shall be under the same rules 
and regulations as to absence and tardiness that 
govern attendance in the forenoon. 


Manual Training Supplies. 

Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a new rule to govern the purchase and 
disposal of stock and supplies for the manual 
training department in the schools. It reads: 

Material shall be furnished by the board for 
all exercises in manual training, domestic sci- 
ence and art, and the products shall be the 
property of the school. 

When the exercise is special and undertaken 
at the request of the pupil, the material shall 
be purchased by the pupil under the direction 
of the teacher; if from the stock belonging to 
the board, the same shall be made out by the 
teacher and a duplicate at once sent to the 


secretary; in this case the product shall be “" 


property of the pupil. 

No work of any description shall be con- 
tracted to be done in the manual arts school 
by any teacher therein. Nor shall a teacher 
make or offer for sale any article made in school. 
No paper, pencils, drawing sets or supplies other 
than the regular stock furnished by the board 
shall be kept and sold to the pupils. 


Enforcing Frat. Rules. 

Oakland, Cal. To sécure the enforcement of 
the state anti-fraternity law and its own rules, 
the school board has prepared a set of four 
ecards to be signed by students. 
will be 


Every student 
placed upon record by one of the fol- 
lowing statements: 

CARD NO. 1, 

“T do not belong to any fraternity, sorority 
or secret club composed wholly or partly of 
high school students. I 
my high 


promise that during 
will not become a 
member of any fraternity, sorority or secret 


school COUTSE ] 


For Superintendents and Teachers. 


Edited by Henry Suzza.1o, Ph.D.. Professor of the Philosophy of Educa- 


Price, 35 cents each, net, postpaid, unless otherwise specified 


Brown's Our National Ideals of Education. 
Suzzallo's The Schools as a Social Institution. 


Cubberly’s Changing Conceptions of Education. 


Palmer's Ethical and Moral Instruction in the Schools. 
(Price, 60 cents.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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students.” 


CARD NO. 2. 


T Pets composed wholly or partly of high school 
| | 


“— belong or have belonged to........ ss 

-and to no other frater- 

nities, sororities or secret clubs composed wholly 
or partly of high school students,” 


CARD NO. 3. 

“T am familiar with the resolutions in ref- 
erence to secret societies passed by the high 
school board and read in the Oakland high 
I hereby affirm that I have severed my 
connection with all of the above named 
ternities, sororities and seeret clubs, and 


school. 
fra- 
that 
I will not attend any meetings or take any part 
in any way in the same while a member of the 
Oakland high school.” 

CARD NO, 4. 

“T am familiar with the resolutions in ref- 
erence to secret societies passed by the Oak- 
lend high school poard, which were read in the 
high school. 
retain 


I hereby declare my intention to 
my membership in the above named 

(Lia SOLER eee ..under and in 
accordance with all the conditions set forth in 
the resolutions adopted by the high school board 
with reference to secret societies in secondary 
schools.” 

SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Wakefield, Mass. Vertical writing has been 
dropped from the school curriculum. <A semi- 
slant system, possibly the Waterhouse method, 
will be substituted. 

The Illinois 
schools is attested by an investigation of Mrs. 
Jennie Barlow, secretary of the domestic science 
department of the Illinois farmers’ institute. 


SUCCESS 


of domestic science in 


Mrs. Barlow found that “thirty-four counties, 
one-third of the state, are teaching domestic 
science to the extent that a special teacher is 
employed. Five counties are teaching sewing 
without a special teacher. Forty towns and 
cities report the teach- 
nousehold 


in grades with special 


ing of arts 


teachers; fourteen of 


twenty-seven high 
schools teach domestic 
science. Forty -on¢ 
scholarships in house 


hold science at the unt 


versity have been illustrated and bound 
yranted Also ready, the 
Eleven of forty 


mention 
the 
putting do 


seven reports 


work for girls, 
cither in 
mestic science in the 
schools or in teaching 


; BOSTON 
it outside school hours. 


Twenty -tnree bread 


judging contests have 


been held. 


Trask’s School Gymnastics 


Games and Fancy Steps for the Schoolroom 
and Schoolyard 


ILLUSTRATED 
By HARRIET E. TRASK 

Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and Teacher of School Gym- 
nastics in the New Jersey State Norma! Schoo), the Philadelphia Normal Schoo! 
and the Public Schools of Cleveland, Obio. 

Mailing Price for Single Copy, 60 cents. 


This book sells on sight, because it is exactly what teachers want. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


duthor of Firelight Stories 


The most practicable and the best made weaving loom yet devised. 


patented veneer warp combs which will not break split nor warp. 
throughout in weathered oak 
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WITH FULL PAGE PORTRAITS 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
of teachers, the erection of buildings and. the 


making of repairs 


COMpromilses that do not 


tend to disturb the publie, but nevertheless, 
seriously militate against a higher order of 
school efficiency. It must be admitted that 


much of this quiet bartering of the children’s 
interest for a mess of pottage is not recognized 
by the school board member as dishonest. Ie 
has been accustomed to extend and receive cour 
tesies in business, in polities and in the profes 
sions, and has not reached that plane of social 
intelligence and social hone sty that tells him lh 
is doing wrong; that he is the people’s and chil 
dren’s agent, and that anything less than his 
most intelligent and devoted robs the 
people and the children. But a lack of intelli- 
gence and of a quickened conscience only par 
tially excuses him. 


service 


No man has a right to ae- 
cept a public trust without a good measure of 
social intelligence and social honesty. 

gut compromises on the part of the super- 
intendent less excusable. He is devoting 
his life to the highest order of public SeTV1Ce 


are 


and ought not to be lacking in either social in 
telligence or social honesty. He therefore “sins 
against light and knowledge,” and does it for 


want of courage. 


Ilis excuse is the humilia 


tion and financial embarrassment that would 
result from defeat at the hands of the board. 
Sut the publie does not excuse the soldier 


coward who deserts for fear of the enemy’s 
bullets. 

Spokane, Wash., has adopted Emerson and 
Bender’s Modern English in place of a com 


bination of The Mother Tongue and South 
worth’s lessons. 
North Yakima, Wash., has adopted Inglis 
and Prettyman’s First Book in Latin. 
Bellingham, Wash., has adopted the New 
Educational Musie Readers. 


PUBLISHED AUGUST Ist 
A NEW BOOK: 


Stories and Rhymes for a Child 


BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
For the Children’a Hour. Ete 


A volume of realistic short stories and pleasing verses, representative of the 
life of a small child at home, abroad, by the seashore and in the firelight 


Beautifully 
Price $1.00 
TYNDALL LOOM 
Mude witt 
Beautifully finished 
Price $0.25 


Send for special descriptive circular of the above book, 


also of the weaving loom, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 
Thomas H. Charles Company 
80 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA’ SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY: 
Hoover Bros., Agents 
418 E. %h St. 
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A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 


information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 


TEXT-BOOK NEWS. 


Phe board of directors of the Alabama Teach- 
* Reading Circle has made the following 
loption for the year beginning July 1, 1909: 
“Old Tales and Modern Ideals,” by dj. Pi 
Phillips. 
(mong Country Schools,” by O. J. Kern. 
School Management ” by Samuel T. Dutton. 
Phe board elected as business manaver R. A. 
vton of Birmingham. 
Brookline, Mass. The school committee has 
he riz d the ls of Young « Jackson’s Algebra, 
blished by D. Appleton & Co., and Durrell’s 
reometry, published by Charles E. Merrill & 
(o., for use as text books in the high school. 
In selecting books for the autumn, Atlanta, 
meorgia, has adopted for five vears the Web 
ter ooley Languayve Books for all grades, and 
« Bailey-Manly Speller for grades 2, 3 and 4. 
\mone the new sehool book adoptions for 
Ww Haven, Connecticut, is that of the Bailey 
Manly Spelling Book for all grades. 
\mong other adoptions for next year, New 
York City has ineluded the following text 
‘ks: The Beginners’ Primer, The Beginners’ 
header, A Primer of Nursery ithymes, Steven 
Children’s Classies in Dramatic Form, 
(Y Brien’s English for Foreigners, Seudder’s 
lye and Folk Storis S, Sherman’s Little Folk 
Lyrics, Stevens’ King Arthur Stories, Tappan’s 
Story of the Greek People, Burroughs’ Afoot 
d Afloat, 
‘What Burbank is to plant life Dr. C.F. 
lodge of Clark University bids fair to be 
ne to bird life,” says Ella Gilbert Ives in a 
ent article in the Boston Transeript. Dr. 
Ilinlge js 
‘lopment of the present interest in) nature 
tidy and child life, whieh he thinks should 


hand in hand. Ile believes in protecting 


one of the prime movers in the «ce 


ich devourers of pestiferous insects as_ the 
obwhite and the garden toad through co-opera 
on with the children, and in turn developing 
he children through their interest in outdoor 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


ART HISTORY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


27 3-5 words 





life. Ilis experiments in this line have been 
embodied in a book for primary and grammar 
school teachers called “Nature Study and Life” 
(Gainn & Co., publishers), which Miss Ives de- 
clares “for information, suggestion and inspira- 
tion has no equal.” In view of the fall work, 
teachers will find this book especially appro- 
priate for reading during the summer vacation. 
Kentucky Adoptions. 

The Kentucky State School Book Commis- 
sion awarded to the American Book Company 
the contract to furnish the school books for the 
publie schools of Kentucky for the next five 
years. This award was made after canvassing 
the votes of the county boards on the books and 
bids. 

The text books which will be used in the 
schools are in most instances those now in use. 
The only changes are the copy books, the con- 
tract for which was secured by the Transyl- 
vania Printing Co. of Lexington, and the lan- 
guage and physiology text books. The books 
adopted are Practical primer, MeGuffey’s read- 
ers, Modern speller, Ray’s arithmetic, Harvey’s 
grammars, Steps in English, Maxwell’s compo- 
sition, Natural geographies, Willis’ physiology, 
Peterman’s civil government, Eclectic elemen- 
tury history, Kineaid’s history of WKentucky, 
and complete history. 


CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Most any sort of a marksman can hit the 
side of a barn. It requires neither a good aim 
ner a good gun. To show his skill he must 
define his mark. Then it is easy to see whether 
he hits or flies wide of the target. 

Now, the common school system of the state 
is a large, rather loosely organized institution, 
One ean say almost anything about it and be 
partly true and partly false at the same time. 
Ile can shut his eyes and throw a stone in any 





Publishers of - 





COMMENT IS NEEDLESS 








FACTS VS. ASSERTIONS 


From The Gregg Publishing Company’s Advertisement in the July, 1909, 
issue of ‘‘The Phonographic World.’”’ 


‘At the E. C. T. A. Shorthand Contest a Gregg writer 
made the highest official record on solid matter (177 words 
per minute, net) ever made in any of the contests.’’ 


THE ACTUAL FACTS 


From the Official figures given on page 324 of the May issue of ‘‘The 
Phonographic World.’’ 


‘*‘Miss Nellie M. Wood of Boston (an Isaac Pitman 
writer) handed in transcriptions of the 240-per-minute ‘‘straight 
(solid) matter’’ test, and the 280-per-minute test on testimony, 
making sixty-four errors in each test, with a net result of 


sO 


yer minute on the straight (solid) matter, 
and 264 2-5 words per minute on the testimony.’’ 


The following diagram shows the highest Ofhcial Net speed attained by 
the different systems in the First (1906), Second (1907), Third (1908) and 
Fourth (1909) International Speed Contests: 


Benn Pitman 116 
Graham 246 
Evy. 


PITMAN rated 


“We are told of some wonderful stunts by crack writers; how one wrote 218 
words in @ minute, but with that statement must go the admission that his tran- 
script was so full of errors that it was thrown out by the committee. Of what avail is 
it to be able to write two or more hundred words a minute and yet be unable to 
make an acceptable transcript: None whatever. The recognition of such feats 
as legitimate performances only shows the supreme heights of folly to which some 
will go in an effort to induce a credible public to believe they have that which 
they have not—a rapid and legible system of shorthand. If you have any desire 
that your students successfully pass any reasonable test of shorthand writing, 
teach a system that can be read. THAT IS WHAT COUNTS. All else should 
be of secondary consideration."'—From Beer's Live Wire, May, 1909. 


Send for ‘Why Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best,"’ and particulars 
of a Free Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, NEW YORK 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50. 
(Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 50c. 


direction feeling reasonably sure of hitting the 
system at some point. No wonder that so many 
take a throw. Why not? There are plenty of 
stones and the mark is easy and inviting. What 
if we do break in a few windows! It all be- 
longs to us. Can’t we do as we please with our 
own? Thus it is that the common school sys- 
tem affords a fine field for random, ill-consid- 
ered, half-baked criticism. Fortunately such 
criticisms, besides giving much relief to the 
critic, occasionally do some good and rarely any 
permanent harm. 

The system, in spite of its admitted faults 
and defects, moves steadily forward adjusting it- 
self to the changing needs and conditions as 
rapidly as the revenues and a conservative 


‘ sentiment will allow. In this adjustment the 


common schools need and must have criticism— 
intelligent, discriminating, sympathetic, con- 
structive criticism. Every one who sees clearly 
the necessity, under our form of government, 
of maintaining a common free school system, 
supported by the people, controlled by the people, 
and administered for the people; who believes 
that such a system so established and so ad- 
ministered is to endure as long as our govern- 
ment endures, and who is therefore anxious 
to see it do its work in the most efficient and 
economic way; every one who thus sees and 
thus believes and thus desires has a right and 
it is his bounden duty to criticise the publie 
schools. There can not be too much of such 
criticism from such erities.—NState Supt. Fran- 
cis G. Blair, Illinois. 


Bessemer, Ala. A manual arts course will be 
added to the high school curriculum. 

Gloucester, Mass. Manual training will be 
introduced in the graded schools at an initial 
cost of $3,000. 
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The Progressive Road to Reading. 

By Georgine Burchill, William L. Ettinger 
and Edgar Dubs Shimer. Book I and IT. Cloth. 
Bock I, 128 pages. Price, 32 cents. Book IT, 
160 pages. Price, 40 cents. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York City. 

These readers express the opinions and the 
judgment of a grade teacher, a principal, a su- 
perintendent in New York Citv. The mat-rial 
is folk tales and legends, put into a conversa- 
tional and dramatic form. As the use of the 
phonetic system is one of the cardinal features 
of the-series, diacritical marks are introduced 
into Book I. These, however, have been discon:- 
tinued in Book IT. It may be queried whether 
these marks have not been left out too early. 
The illustrations in black and white are inter- 
esting. The figures are alwavs instinct with 
lite and whimsically express the feelings de- 
manded by the situation in the reading matter. 
The Appleton Arithmetic. 

By J. W. A. Young and Lambert L. Jackson. 
Cloth. 450 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

This volume meets the needs of the fi¢th, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. One well de- 
tined feature is that “important definitions, prin- 
ciples and processes are introduced indirectly by 
means of a series of preparatory questions and 
illustrations.” A second well defined feature is 
the number and wide range of illustrations. 
Multiplication and division of fractions, so often 
merely mechanical processes, are here clearly de- 
veloped by diagram. A map of the Lake Supe- 
rior iron district is given with examples on 
mining in that region. There are not only 
forms for a bill and a promissory note; but also 
for a draft, a certificate of stock, a bond issued 
by a city, a lease. Plane and solid geometrical 
tigures are freely used to throw light upon prob 
lems and processes. A third well defined fe. 
ture is the variety of practical conditions + 1n- 
tering into many of the problems. Letters are 

ow and then used to simplify operations. The 
mind is thus unconsciously prepared for alge- 
bra. The metric system receives moderate t- 
tention. Thus is much to praise and little to 
blame in the arrangement and mechanical exe 
cution of this work. 

Elementary Reader of French History. 

Edited by Freeman M. Josselyn and L. Ray- 
mond Talbot. 16 mo. Cloth. 73 pages. With 


The firm whose work is done by satis- 
fied stenographers helps itself to suc- 
cess. Operators of the new Model 10 
Smith Premier Typewriter are more 
than satisfied. They are delighted with 
the numerous labor-saving features of 
this machine. 


Model 10 Smith Premier noticeably 
lightens the stenographer’s work. 


TNe Sh Pree TYME CO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





maps. List price, 30 
cents; mailing price, 
35 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, | 
Chicago, London. 
“An admirable out- 
line of the history of | 
France from Gallic | 
times to the beginning 
of the present century. 
It is designed for first 
year or more advanced 





language whose almost | 

universal ignorance of 

the history of France is said to be deplorable. 
This condition is more than regrettable since the 
character and coloring of the literature of any 
country is determined by its history. In accuracy, 
orderliness, clearness, this reader leaves little to 
be desired. It is necessarily brief, but it will serve 
well as a chart to give the location and sur- 
roundings of more than one poem, play, éssay, 
novel, critique. The three sketch maps are of 
important periods. The notes give distinctly 
valuable information about places. “Multum 
in parvo” may well be written of this not very 
large book. 

Alcohol. 

A study of its effects, by Henry S. Williams, 
M. D., Price, 50 cents, net, postage 5 cents. 
The Century Company, New York. 

Even thgugh we may not agree with the ulti- 
mate conelusions and views of this author on 
the drink question, we cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the saneness of his argument and 
the truth of the statements of fact he adduces. 
The subject is treated in a threefold manner 
in the effect of alcohol upon the individual, 
upon the community and finally upon the race. 
An appendix contains facts and figures upon 
the nature of alcohol, its effects upon the heart 
and stomach, its food value, effect upon work, 
ete. 

Summarized into two sentences, Dr. Williams’ 
position upon the drink question is: 

“For every individual that dies prematurely 
of a disease directly due to alcohol, there are 
scores of individuals that suffer to a lesser de- 
gree from maladies which are wholly or in part 
of the same origin, but which are not directly 
fatal.” 

“For every patient that suffers complete men- 
tal collapse as the result of alcoholism, there 
are seores of patients that are the victims of 
epilepsies, neurasthenias, neuralgias, choreas 
and palsies of aleoholie origin; for every crim- 
inal that aleohol sends to prison, there are 
scores of persons whose moral delinquencies, in- 
duced or emphasized by alcohol, are not of the 
indictable order, yet are a source of suffering 
to their friends and a detriment to humanity.” 
Human Physiology. 

sy John W. Ritchie, Williams and Mary 
College, Virginia. Cloth, octavo. 362 pages. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A thorough, modern physiology. The author 
believes that an elementary text in physiology 
should be well balanced, containing sufficient 
anatomy to make clear the structure of the 
body, enough physiology to make plain the laws 
according to which the body lives and a full 
discussion of how violation of these laws may 
be avoided. The work succeeds admirably in 
holding a conservative middle course between 
those who would merely train children to keep 
their bodies in health and the old school physi- 
ologist whose teachings were practically all di- 
rected toward anatomy. 

The chapter on disease germs, diseases caused 
by protozoa and bacteria preventing the spread 
of disease germs and tuberculosis contain much 
material that is new in school physiologies. 
Deutsche Gedichte 
Zum Auswendiglernen (German Poems for 
Memorizing). Selected and edited by W. P. 
Chalmers, M. A., Ph. D. With English notes. 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 





— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CQO, 


students of the French | 377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
Mention this publication 


Cloth. 127 pages. 40 cents, net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 

A feature of modern language teaching has 
been the aim of inculeating and developing 
what the Germans call “Spraehgefuhl ” (literal- 
ly, language sense) by means of memorizing 
poetry of a foreign tongue. To supply suitable 
material for such study this book has been 
prepared. The selections are chosen from 
standard authors and have been graduated to 
afford a gradual increase in difficulty of diction. 
A sufficient number of poems are included to 
admit of choice in several years of work. The 
book is divided into four parts and contains 
thirty pages of brief pertinent notes. 

Measure for Measure. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited by Char 
lotte Porter and Helen Clarke. 230 pages. 
Cloth. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

This strong play has been called “a dramatized 
Sermon on the Mount of Genius that is brother 
to the Sermon on the Mount.” 

The notes or literary illustrations are inter 
esting as well as instructive. A note of sym 
pathy runs through them which first attraer., 
then holds the attention. The selected criticisi. 
is noticeable for the marked dinerence of opin 
ion expressed by the authors quoted. That of 
Walter Pater goes the deepest, that “true justicr 
is in its essence a finer knowlede through love.” 

An etching of the Weimar statue faces the 
frontispiece. It was unveiled April, 1904, by 
the president of the German Shakespearian S> 
ciety. That renowned body. but one instance of 
German thoroughness and perseverance, thus 
celebrated the fortieth year of its devotion to 
Shakespeare and Shakespearian research. 
Wilkinson's Institute Handbook 

On Agriculture and Domestie Science. Paper. 
17 pages, List nrice, 25 cents. Oklahoma Book 
Company, Oklahoma. 

The assistant state superintendent of — th 
young state of Oklahoma has prepared this 
handbook to aid teachers to take examination 


The beautiful, clean cut work of the 


VICTOR 


is pleasing to the writer, pleasing to the 
reader, and attractive to the casual 
observer. 


If your machine is not doing good work 


try the 
Try it anyway. 
Write for a free descriptive catalogue. 
Some open territory. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER CO. 
812 Greenwich Street, New York 
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in agriculture and domestic science. The sub- 
heads under the twenty lessons given to agricul 
ture and the ten lessons given to home arrange- 
ment are sufficiently numerous while the expla- 
nations under these sub-heads are both clear and 
pointed. The pamphlet marks a growing sense 
of the importance of a wise treatment of th: 
soil and of a wise disposition of its products in 
the houses of our land. 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited by Char- 
l.tte Porter and Helen Clarke. 296 pages. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

The editorial work in connection with this 
play maintains the usual high standard of this 
series. There are two individual features: (1) 
a comparatively successful attempt, in the in- 
troduction, to prove Coriolanus a friend, not a 
foe, of the Roman people; (2) an etching of a 
large, bare upper room in the Shakespeare 
house at Stratford on Avon. This room is now 
shown as the birthplace of the poet. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 


Arbor and Bird Day Annual, for the state of 
(Connecticut. Compiled by Frances A. Hurd 
and issued by Charles D. Hine, secretary of the 
state board of education, Hartford. Octavo, 20 
pages. Brief and suggestive. 

Wakefield School Committee Report, and ro- 
port of the library trustees, Wakefield, Mass. 
Mr. J. H. Carfrey, superintendent of schools. 
(‘ontains interesting discussion on the problem 
if retarded pupils and the introduction of spe- 
cial studies. 


The Status of the Kindergarten. An Inquiry 
Into, by Isaac A. Abt, M. D., Chicago. Paper, 
24 pages. Reprint, issued by the author. A 
summary of the opinions of physicians, moth- 
ers, superintendents and principals, and kinder 
rartners on the need and value of kindergar- 
tens. The author holds that, in the final analy- 
sis, the desirability of the kindergarten depends 
ipon the individual child, the teacher and the 
equipment of the school, the environment of 
the home, and the disposition and the capacity 
of the mother. 

Physical Welfare of the Public School Child, 
a report to the New England Association of 
School Superintendents. Prepared by Superin 
tendent A. D. Call, Hartford, Conn. Paper, 45 
pages. A suggestive study of present day 
thought on school hygiene. 

Huntington School Report, for the public 
chools of Huntington, Ind., 1908 to 1908, 
Paper. 568 pages. A summary of five years’ 
fruitful work, compiled by Suverintendent W. 
P. Hart. The volume is illustrated with numer- 
us photographs, and contains an_ historical 
sketch, rules, course of study, ete. 

Elimination of pupils from school, a study of 
the problem in Fort Smith, Ark., by Superin- 


tendent J. W. Kuykendall. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE 0. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 













Bchool House 


_We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Oorrespondence solicited. Write for cat- 
slogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


High School 
Accommodations. 


Anarchitect has 
summarized the 


LAIRD & LEE’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Was FOR SCHOOLS AND CENERAL USE -“@@ 





essentials neces- 
sary for the ac- 
commodation of a 
high school : 

1 Audience 
rooms, (a) an as- 
sembly ball, (b) 
study rooms. 

2. Recitation 
rooms,(a)English, 
(b) Latin and 
Greek, (e) mathe- 
matics,(d )history, 
(e) German or 
French. 

3. Science (a) 
physical,(b) chem- 
ical,(c) biological 
laboratories, (d) A OS TE 
lecture room. 5 

4. Manualarts, 
(a) woodworking 
shop, (b) cooking, 
(c) sewing,(d) free 
hand drawing, (e) 
mechanical draw- 
ing, (f) lathe and 
forge shop. 

5. Commercial 
branches,(a)book- 
keeping, (b) ty pe- 
writing, (c) steno- 
graphy. 

6. Athletics, (a) 
gymnasium, (b) 
baths, (c) lockers. 

7. Library. 

8. Administra- 
tive quarters, (a) 
principal's offices, 
(b) teacher’s re- 
tiring rooms, (c) janitors’ rooms, (d) science 
teachers’ and manual training teachers’ work 
rooms. 














840 pp. 840 pp. 


756 pp. 


9 Storage rooms, (a) books and materials, 
(b) manual training supplies and tools, (¢) 
laboratory apparatus and materials, (d) jani- 
tors’ stores. 

10. Lockers. 

11. Sanitary equipment, (a) toilets, (b) 
drinking fountains, (¢) vacuum cleaning plant. 

12. Jleating and ventilation, (a) steam fan 
system (supplemented by direct radiation), (b) 
automatic regulation. 

13. Administrative equipment, (a) program 
clock, (b) internal telephone, (¢) fire drill gongs. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Upon recommendation of Superintendent A. 
I. Harman, the Selma, Ala., schools have adopt- 
ed a new schedule of salaries for the teachers 
in their employ: 


Fifth 

Year or 

Grade. First Second Third Fourth Maxi- 
Year. Year. Year. Year. mum. 

First .......860.00 $65.00 $70.00 $72.50 $75.00 
Second ..... 60.00 65.00 70.00 72.50 75.00 





Third ...... 60.00) 65.00) 70.00) 72.50 75.00 
Fourth ..... 60.00 65.00 70.00) 72.50 75.00 
Fifth ....... 60.00) 65.00) 70.00) 72.50 75.00 
Sixth ....... 60.00 65.00) 70.00) 72.50 75.00 
Seventh 2... 70.00) 75.00 80.00) 85.00 90.00 
11. S...... 95.00) 95.00) 95.00) 95.00 95.00 
Il Il. S..... 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 


IIL I. S.... 95.00) 95.00) 95.00) 95.00 95.00 
IV & VH.S. 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 


In the application of the sehedule the board 
has provided that no teacher in any grade shall 
receive an increase of more than $100 during 
the first year. 


460 pp. 384 pp. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION — For High Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Contains all special departments of Library Edition. 900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in 
colors. 840 pages. Size, 6x8 inches. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50 


STUDENTS’ COMMON SCHOOL EDITION — Without Medical, Legal, Mythological and 
Botanical Dictionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches. Black silk cloth, side and back 
titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75c. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION —A new dictionary. Hand composition. New plates. 
30,000 words. 6,000 Synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, irregular 
verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. Key to diacritical marks foot of each page. Signs used in 
Writing and Typography. Vocabulary words in bold black type. 460 pages. 600 text illustrations, two 
pages flags of nationsin colors. Size, 44% x6 inches, 14 inches thick. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50c, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION — For all Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. Root 
words in bold black type. 450 illustrations. Diacritical markings uniform with the other editions. 25,000 
words and definitions. 384 pages. Black cloth, side and back title in gold, 25c. 





For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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By C. D. 
he New Standard Speller :2". 
LL. D. 
A NEW WORD-BOOK — SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 

A simple system of progressive word-building is observed throughout the entire 
series of lessons.—— Beginning with common, easy words of one syllable, the pupil 
is instructed how to form from these the more difficult words of two, three and four 
syllables appearing in the more advanced lessors.—- By this method, the pupi! learns 
to observe the forms of words, and as there are no marks of any kind placed over the 
letters, he readily recognizes them as the same when seen in newspapers and books. 
—The eye is thus trained to note the individual letters that go to make up the words, 
and to observe the order in which they are placed. — The pronunciation is indicated 
by marked letters at the top of each group, and by this means is avoided the numer- 
ous confusing marks that in other spellers so distort the words as to make it difficult 
for one to recognize them as the same words when seen without the marks.—The 
principal rules of orthography are explained and illustrated in the various lessons, 
and the use of prefixes and euffixes is so clearly shown as to give the pupil an elementary knowledge 
of the parts of speech, and prepare the way for an easy comprehension and use of the tables of prefixes, 
suffixes and stems contained in the supplement.—When the pupil is familiar with these, the spellings and 
meanings of thousands of words will be readily understood without referring to a dictionary. 


218 PAGES — BOARDS, ORNAMENTAL COVER, CLOTH BACK, 25c. 





LAIRD & LEE’S CREAT SERIES OF 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


I> AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW. <I 
FOR HOME, SCHOOL, 


MEDALS RECEIVED 
at all Expositions since issued. 


ADDENDA 
of about 300 recent words pertaining to 
late discoveries in the arts and sciences, 
making the LIBRARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
Editions 840 pages each. 


LIBRARY EDITION— For Library, 
Home and Office. Contains Dictionaries of 
Mythology, Biography, Geography, Bota- 
ny ,Biblival, Historical and Classical Names, 
English Word-Building, Rules in Orthog- 
raphy. Musical, Legal and Medical Terms 
and Symbols, Foreign Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Metric System, Proofreading — 13 
special encyclopedic features. 900 illus., 
28 full-page plates, 11 incolors. Size,6x8 
ins. Full flexible leather, thumb-indexed, 
polished green edges, in a box, 2.50 


OFFICE AND 
GENERAL USE 





No teacher will be entitled to any increase 
provided for in the schedule unless (A) she 
attains eminent fitness for teaching, and (B) 
shows exceptional scholarship. 

The salary of any teacher may be fixed or 
increased for efficiency and scholarship within 
the limits of the schedule. The salaries pro- 
vided apply to nine months’ school. 

Dallas, Tex. The salary of supernumerary 
teachers has been increased by the board of edu- 
eation from $20 to $35 per month. 

Lawrence, Mass. The school committee has 
raised the maximum pay of high school in- 
structors from $1,200 to $1,800 per year. 


Durand-Steel Lockers and Wardrobes 








Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 


Write for 
Catalog 


Durand-Steel 
Locker Co, 


1243 American Trust Bidg. | 425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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The use of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 
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A Battle Song. 

No other school board in a large city is in 
constant turmoil as the Chicavo board of edu- 
cation. The poet of the Chicago Inter Ocean 
is moved to verse by the wordy battles of the 
trustees: 


The stranger comes to visit “Chi” 
When things are in a lull, 

And hints to his Chicago friend 
The town is rather dull, 

And that Chicago friend remarks 
Unto the stranger: “Tut! 

La Salle and State and Dearborn may 
Be rather quiet—but 


Chorus: 


“There’s always something doing on the 
School Board, 


You ——— can —— het! 
It’s the finest breeder of excitement 
Found ——— out - yet! 


There the battle never cloys, 
‘There you hear the endless noise, 
Oh, there’s no one like the boys 


On the School Board! 


The city editor remarks: 
“My things are rather slow! 

The murderers are not working and 
The cashiers will not go. 

It is an awful state of things 
For papers, that is flat; 

But still we’re not downhearted, for 
We all remember that: 


Chorus: 


“There’s always something doing on the 
School Board,” ete. 


A nervous man an office had 
Within the building where 

The School Board meets so often and 
Proceeds to saw the air. 

His doctor said to him one day 
That his advice would be 

To move into a boiler shop 
For rest, because, says he: 


Chorus: 


“There’s always something doing on the 
School Board,” ete. 





The Gilman Copy Book 


SchoolfoardFournal 


Vorbereitung. 


»lech habe dir etwas 
mitzutheilen, lieber On- 





‘*The joy which comes from a thing of beauty comes first to the one 
who makes it, and that one may be a little child in school.’’ 


kel...” IT BEATS THE DUTCH 


= atv 


»lch...bin wieder... 
ins Examen gegangen 


” 


HOW MANY SCHOOLS ARE USING THE 


DIXON’S SKETCHING CRAYONS AND PENCILS 


They have a quality that is distinctively their own, and it is the - 


eee fixed opinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil can be 


Nun. und?” substituted for a 
er . ¢ 


,Erschrick nur nicht, 
Onkel ... ich ... hab’s 
bestanden !” 





Very Considerate Lad. 

A very young but very brilliant lad, says the 
Pittsfield, .uass., Journal who has been sur- 
rounded by Boston educational influences, was 
taken to the circus grounds by his aunt, whom 
he is visiting. His mother did not want him to 
attend the circus, but had placed no ban on “see- 
ing the cireus grounds, tents, animals” and the 
like. The lad’s enthusiasm gave his aunt the 
impression that he thought he had really been 
to the circus itself. Learning of this opinion, 
he confided to an older friend: “Aunty is under 
the impression that I believe I have been to 
the cireus and she takes so much pleasure in the 
premises, erroneous though thev are, that I have 
decided not to disabuse her mind of its pleasing 
delusion. I find Pittsfield people, really rural 
folk, delightfully ingenuous.” 


The Teacher to Young America—Now, 
Johnny, tell what you know about vulgar frac- 
tions. 

Johnny—I can’t, teacher; ‘cause they are 
something that you oughtn’t to talk about be- 
fore a lady. 

The Reason Why. 

In telling of the condition of the earth’s sur 
face a school teacher explained that the land 
was broken up by bodies of water. “So, Tom- 
my,” she said, “could your father go the entire 
distance around the world on foot?” 

“No, ma’am!” was the prompt reply. 

“And why not?” asked the teacher. 

“Beeause my father’s dead!” was the startling 
reply. 

In the Nature-study Class. 
Teacher—Tommy, what is an aviary ? 
Tommy—A place where they keep birds. 
Teacher—Right. Now, Willie, do you know 

as much as Tommy? Tell me what is an apiary 4 

Willie (triumphantly): A place where they 
keep apes. 

Easily Pardoned. 

Impartiality is supposed to be one of the 
prime requisites of a good school teacher, and 
indeed it is a quality which most of them pos- 
SeSS. Jut even the schoolmistress is human, 
and as a story in the Christian Register shows, 
may measure out justice with a due regard for 
extenuating circumstances. 

A little Cambridge girl was discovered whis- 
pering in school, and the teacher asked: “What 
were you saying to the girl next to you when I 
caught you whispering ?” 

The little culprit hung her head for a mo- 
ment, and then replied: “I was only telling her 
how nice you looked in your new dress.” 

“Well, that—yes—I know—but we must—the 
class in spelling will please stand up!” 


Johnny was Observing. 

In a school recently a manual training teacher 
was instructing a class on the way that pocket 
knives are made. After a lengthy demonstration 
he proceeded to put the usual questions. 

“Now, then, Johnny,” said he, “ean you tell 


is based on the free arm 


movement with a letter THE | LATEST TEXT-BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 


form of ideal simplicity, in the Medial Slant. It will be worth your while 


to send for a sample copy and see the peculiar advantages of this book 
with its copies on blue paper adjustable to the eye. 72 cts. per dozen. 


120 Boylston St.,Boston. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 3 €. 14th St., N.Y. City 


Stone’s History of England has been revised and is authoritative, interesting, 
compact, up-to-date, and full of aids to the teacher. 





**DIXON.’’ 


If you want an extra large supply of pencils from which to choose 
send us l6c. in stamps. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


me which is the most important part of a 
knife?” 
“]—],” stammered Johnny. “It is—it is 


“You certainly know, Johnny,” interposed thi 
teacher. “What part of his knife does vour 
father use the most ¢” 

“The corkscrew,” replied Johnny, with a look 
of sudden enlightenment. 


Midget’s Memory Fails. 

Miss Mary C. McCulloch, supervisor of kin 
dergurtens for the board of education of Mo 
bile, Ala., recently told this story: 

“When a child starts to school it is provided 
with a blank to be filled in by its parents. Only 
simple questions are asked, such as the date and 
place of the child’s birth, the nativity of 
parents, etc. 

“Little Susie was given one of these blanks. 
with the other new seholars, when she applied 
for admission to one of the kindergartens in thi 
north end. All were told to have the blant! 
filled out and return them to school the next 
morning. 


if 
its 


“When Susie came to kind ryarten the day 
following something was wrong. She began ery 


ing almost as soon as she entered the room, and 
refused to be comforted. The cause of her grict 
did not develop until the blanks were called for 
Then little Susie sobbed: 

‘T forgot my exeuse for Leing borned.’ ” 





A Harmonious Shade. 
Schoolma’am—John, we really must go to Col 
orado for our honeymoon. 

John—And why Colorado, dearest ? 
Schoolma’am (with the geography in mind) 
Because the color of that state harmonizes per 

fectly with two of my prettiest gowns. 


THE MENTAL MAN by Gustav 6. Wenzlaff’s 


PRICE $1.10 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East Twenty-Third St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Our Factory Crowded with Orders! 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


That teachers who are employed in the publie 


schools must present certificates showing that 
they are not suffering from tuberculosis is the 
decision of the Little Rock, Ark., school board. 

Marlboro, Mass. Dental inspection will be 
nade twice each year under a ruling of the 
school committee. Loeal dentists have volun 
teered to eonduct the examination without 
charge, and the only expense to the schools will 
be the printing of record blanks and notices to 
parents, 

Johnson City, Tenn. Medical inspection will 
he introduced to the extent that at the opening 
of each school year all teachers and students 
will be obliged to undergo an examination. 
Sanitary drinking fountains will shortly be in 
talled in all the buildings. 

Overcrowding of Studies. 

That parents rather than teachers are to 
blame for whatever overcrowding of studies 
exists in the schools is the opinion of Dr. T. F. 
Harrington, school physician in Boston. He 
“avs: 

“In the upper grades where the high pressure 
and overcrowding of studies are alleged, two 
lacts are worthy of note, first, that the opinion 
that children are overcrowded in study is based 
ipon a few cases of ill health seen in con 
ulting rooms and not upon the actual presence 
of any number of cases in our school popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, illness from over 
tudy per se is sO rare as to be questioned. 

“Secondly, the program and curriculum of 
today are the results of the demands, and in 
most instances of the commands of the people, 
and are not the recommendations of school 
teachers, Attempts have been made by school 
authorities to limit each child’s list of studies 
and if the problem were his only, less com 


Prepare NOW for the Fall Opening of Schools! 


Do Not Permit New Books or 
those in Good Condition to be 
distributed without being 
Protected by a 


HOLDEN 


Adjustable Book Gover 


Save the Book from the Daily 
Handling, Wear and Tear 
The Material of these Covers is an 


Absolutely Pure Unfinished 
Leatherette 


WATERPROOF 
Will Wear a Schoo! Year 


Order Early and Avoid 
Delays in Shipment later on 


Total Orders June Ist, 1909, 25 We Larger than June Ist, 1908 


The Holden Perfect Self Binders —The Holden ‘‘T’’ Binder and 
The Holden Transparent Paper 


Will Keep in Active Service Thousands of Books that Would 
Otherwise be Discarded 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 
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plaint would be heard concerning over pressure. 
But the social ambition of parent and child, 
the avarice to get all that is free, results often 
in mental dyspepsia, to coin a phrase. This is 
shown by the state of girls’ health when they 
reach high school. 

“A healthy reaction is now visible in the 
vocational and industrial tendencies in educa- 
tion. After the publie learn that those who 
are teaching the children know best the mental 
development of the child, and when parents 
leave the quantity of work for each child to 
the judgment of the teacher, there will be less 
talk about the fads and fancies as well as the 
physieal evils of school life in our education.” 


TUBERCULOSIS INSTRUCTION. 


Over 2,500,000 of the 17,000,000 sehoolt chil- 
dren enrolled in the United States have during 
the past school year been systematically in- 
structed concerning the dangers of consumption 
and the method for its eure and prevention, ac- 
cording to a statement issued recently by the 
National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. 

Besides the 2,500,000 children thus regularly 
instructed in their schools, the National Asso- 
ciation estimates that fully 1,000,000 more have 
received instruction at the various tuberculosis 
exhibits held in all parts of the country or in 
separate classes and organizations. 

A number of investigations conducted in va- 
rious parts of the world show that a large per- 
centage of the children in the public schools 
have tuberculosis before they are eighteen. That 
a larger number of them do not die, is due to 
the fact that healthy children are able to resist 
the attack of the consumption germ. On account 
of the prevalence of the disease among children, 
the National Association considers their edu- 
cation to be of prime importance. 

In Boston, a special commission which re- 
cently investigated the subject, found that over 








HIS is a good time to arrange for next 

season’s color work in your schools. Get 
Devoe colors and brushes and know you have the 
best in the world. 


No. 122 above, has Carmine, Ultramarine 
Blue, Perfect Yellow, Black and a No. 7 brush. 
Charcoal Gray or extra Perfect Yellow in place of 
Black, if preferred. 
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No. 118, has 8 half-pans: Crimson, Gamboge, 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm 
Gray, Cold Gray; No. 7 brush. 


Get Devoe Wood Stains, powder, to dissolve 
in water; just right for manual training work. 


Special terms to schools and teachers. 
Get catalogue Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


5,000 school children in that city alone had pos- 
itive cases of tuberculosis. In New York, a re- 
cent study showed over 25,000 tubercular echil- 
dren in the schools. On the basis of these and 
other investigations, it is estimated by certain 
authorities that there are nearly 1,000,000 school 
children in the United States today who will 
probably die of tubereulosis before they have 
reached the age of eighteen. This would mean 
that the publie schools of the country are pay- 
ing annually about $7,500,000 for the education 
of children who will die before they reach the 
age of eighteen. At least one-half of this sick- 
ness, and possibly three-fourths of it, could be 
prevented, if the municipal and state govern- 
ments would adopt better and more hygienic 
methods of controlling and teaching the chil- 
dren, and if the publie in general were alive to 
the need for tuberculosis prevention. 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 8-9—FEastern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Danville, Tl. 

Oct, 28-9—Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Topeka; C. S. Risdon, president, Inde- 
pendence. 

Oct. 28-30—Maine State 1seachers’ Associa- 
tion at Lewiston; Superintendent W. H. Brown- 
son, Portland, president. 

Nov. 3-5—Nebraska Teachers’ Association, in 
Lincoln. 

Nov. 12-13 ~Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Dayton. 

Dee. 27-30. Colorado Teachers’ Association, 
at Denver. 

Dee. 29-30. Southeast Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Pittsburg, Kans. Supt. A. II. 
Bushey, Pittsburg, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 


Professor Davis is the author of a volume of 
geographical essays to be published shortly by 
Ginn & Co. His text books in physical geogra- 
phy are well known and widely used. 
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LEAD Is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 


Made la 4 Grades: B.. 1.6. 11. H. i. 
NEW YORK 











—_ McINTOSH OPAQUE PROJECTOR. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PROJECTION. 
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Lantern slides, scientific and technical pro- 
jection have reached so high a point of perfec- 
tion at present that it would seem impossible 
to suggest new kinds of apparatus which might 
be added to it. This is very largely the view 
taken by the most progressive manufacturers, 
and is coincided in by the McIntosh Stereop- 
ticon Compafiy of Chicago, which has for a 
number of years sustained a high reputation 
tor high-grade instruments. They have for 
some time directed all the attention of their 
experts to improving present models rather than 
to inventing new machines. 

Following closely upon the popular craze for 
souvenir post cards, a number of instruments 
have been marketed for projecting cards and 
pictures. These have been sold at prices rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $15.00, and while they are 
complete instruments they are nothing more nor 
less than toys. They are provided with cheap 
lenses, cheap illumination, and can only be used 
for entertaining and amusing children. While 
they will project opaque objects, such as pic- 
tures, coins, ete., they are altogether useless for 
any scientific purposes. 

The high-grade opaque projectors suitable for 
laboratory and lecture work have been hitherto 
so expensive as to be altogether out of the reach 
of the average user. A new instrument of a 
comparatively low price has, however, been re- 
cently perfected in the McIntosh reflection at- 
tachment. It is equipped with a high-grade 
Bausch & Lomb lens and is arranged to give a 
The 
be furnished in a number of 
different styles for use in connection with any 


distinct, flat, strong image of any object. 
attachment can 
regular stereopticon or, independently, as a sep- 
arate body. It may be added with an illuminant 
and rheostat for opaque projection exclusively 


or by adding an _ optical front with an 
extra condensed lens, slide stage and_ ob- 
jective that can be used _— interchange- 
ably for lantern work and opaque projec- 


tion. A great difficulty with opaque lanterns 





IMPROVED NERNST LAMP 


has in the past been the arrangement of mirrors 
to avoid the great loss of light. The MeIntosh 
instrument is so arranged that the picture can 
be shown on a sereen, by direct reflection, with 
out the use of any mirror. : 
Some years ago the MeIntosh Company ex 
perimented with Nernst for projection 
purposes and finally discarded all then existing 
models as unsatisfactory. 


lamps 


They have now de- 
signed a Nernst lamp equipped with one glower 


which’ can be used on direct or alternating cur- 
rent of any desired voltage. ‘The lamp fur- 
nishes about five hundred candle-power, giving 
a clear, steady and white light. It requires no 
attention while in operation, is economical to 
maintain, and can be purchased at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The great advantage of this 
light is the fact that it can be attached to an 
ordinary lamp socket and is absolutely noise- 
less under all circumstances. 

The MeIntosh Company has issued a cata- 
logue of their projection apparatus and will be 
glad to mail a copy to anyone interested. 


The N. E. A. Exhibits. 
The education exhibits located on a 
yround floor room of one of the hotels. There 
were but few exhibitors. The most pretentious 
Cisplay was that of Rand, McNally & Co., of 
Chicago. The firm’s well known maps, globes 
and charts were attractively displayed. The 
list of text books published by the firm was also 
shown. Mr. Allin was in charge. 

The Centennial School Supply Co., of Den- 
‘er, gave out pocket maps of Colorado. 

The Hahl Automatic clock was exhibited. It 
is a program clock, designed for schools and 
colleges. 

Burrows Brothers, of Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
tributed advertising matter relating to 
several publications. 

The National Blank Book Co., of Holyoke, 
Mass., displayed samples of their product, note 
books, ete. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., of 
their series of W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
Mr. Nystrom was on the scene himself. 

The Clayton F. musie publish- 
ers, of Chicago, were represented by Miss Hy- 
land, who exhibited a number of publications. 

The A. Flanagan Co., of Chicago, showed a 
stcek of books and publications. 
was on hand to meet the visitors. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., of Boston, ex- 
hibited samples of their school crayons and 
water color paints. Mr. Henry A. Putnum was 
in charge of the display. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES NOTES. 


(Concluded from Page 14.) 

New Britain, Conn. Chandler adjustable 
desks have been purchased by the board. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The 
awarded contracts for gymnasium apparatus 
te Fred Medart, St. Louis; for erasers to FE. W. 
A. Rowles, Chicago; for water color paints to 
Devoe & Raynolds. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has awarded a 
contract for opera chairs to Heywood Bros. and 
Wakefield Company; for opera tablet arm chairs 
to the American Seating Company. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Contract for desks in new 
Bloomingdale school building awarded to the 
Cleveland Seating Company. One-third of the 
seats are to be of the adjustable pattern. 

Galveston, Tex. The school board has award 
ed a contract for 600 desks to FE. H. Stafford & 
Co., Chieago, at the following prices: Single 
desks, Nos. 1 and 2, $2.88; No. 3, $2.70; No. 4 


were 


their 


Chicago, showed 


maps. 


Summy Co., 


Mr. Flanagan 


school board has 


, 


$2.69; No. 5, $2.55; for rears and fronts, Nos. 


1 and 2, $2.32; rears and fronts, Nos. 3 and 4, 
2.26; rears and fronts, Nos. 5 and 6, $2.22. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Contract for general schoo! 
supplies has been awarded to Roberts & Meck. 

New Bedford, Mass. Kindergarten supplies 
for the schools have been purchased from the 
Milton Bradley Company, Springtield. 

Passaic, N. J. The school board has awarded 
contracts for paper supplies to Peckham, Littk 
& Co.; for kindergarten materials to Milton 
sradley book eovers to W. HH. 
Smallye. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has awarded 
a contract for spring seat desks to the Superior 
Manufacturing Company of Muskegon, Mich., 
at $1.83 per desk. 

An article of more than ordinary interest to 


Company ; 


school officials has been placed on the market 
by the Sturtevant Company. It consists of a 
small motor and ventilating fan which ean lx 
earried about in the school building and used 
to exhaust the air from any room in which th: 
regular ventilation may be insufficient. The 
fan is provided with a flexible canvas hose for 
outlet and can be 


fixture. 


run from the electric light 
RECENT PATENTS. 
Blackhoard-Eraser Cleaner. Arthur Ilstrup, 
St. Cloud, Minn. In an eraser cleaner, a bas 
having a slot therein, a rotatable shaft journaled 
adjacent to slot, wheels secured to said 
shaft and located in the slot, said wheels havin, 


oppositely disposed, non parallel blades secured 


said 





thereto, an are shaped bar secured to said base 
and located wheels aforesaid, 
holding the erasers pivotally secured to 
bar and arranged in pairs thereon, said arm 
having their ends bent away from one another 
and then parallel and having rollers journaled 
on the ends of said parallel portions that en 
gage the blades on the wheels, and spring 
secured to said arms to hold the erasers thereon 
normally 


above the arm 


| 
Sihiel 


in engagement with one another. 
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The above cuts show our Franklin Institute Medal of Merit. 
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We have others, 


but we wish to call your particular attention to the following points: 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ ex- 


perience. 


It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign 


countries (lists on application). 


They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals 


and Universities. 


Beat Rey 
ulator in 72 in 
Q.S. Oak Case 
equipped with 
2*e or 5 minute 
four program 
machine, also 
Circuit Closer 
and Pilot 
Cloek for op 
erating sec 
ondary clocks 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


(Concluded fror 
uN nd 125 per larger nthe 
rave salary I the irs and nd vears. 
Kor \ rhevrn «ot dhe maXINuUIM s oi reached 
L after "t) eu (or ¢ ! re ) It is 
tive lary of the first vear and about 90 
per « t more than the average salary of thi 


“In Indiana the apparent maximum for men 

reached in. six years, the teacher thereafter 
receiving HO per cent more than he did the first 
vear or two. Tf we could follow actual individ 
al ; however, we hould tind that thev often 
progressed to. the iperintendencies of counties 
nd towns, so that the true maximum would 
iy reached later and would bn higher. 

“The maximum for women is reached or very 
carly reached in) eight veurs, the teache r then 
eeerving about 30 per cent more than during 
he first and second vears of teaching.” 


NEW SANITARY DESK. 
Phe A. Ro Miln r Seating Company, of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, is meeting with phenomenal 
co in marke ting the new “Anatomical San 
tary Desk.” Sehool boards and hygienists all 


er the country have been looking for improv 


es 


; 





Milner Automatical Sanitary Seat 





Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all 
other makes. 


More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are 
the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 


The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country 
furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 


Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended to 
insure long life. 


The cost of maintenance with storage cells is practically nothing. Our 
storage cells are particularly designed for our use and with complete 
charging outfit cost no more than the best grade of primary cells. 


Fred Frick Clock Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. Palitridge & Co. 


88 La Sallie Street 
Chicago 


Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. 
298 Morth Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ments in school seating for many years and the 
perfection of this desk has been meeting the ap- 
proval of the most advanced experts. The desk 
is so much in demand that orders are being re- 
ceived for 1,000 lots from as far distant points 
as the Pacifie coast. 

A feature of the desk is that it is supported by 
a single standard. The absence of legs makes it 
possible for children to slide in and out readily 
and enables the placing of desks five inches 
closer to each other. Thus a row of fourteen 
desks occupies the same space that twelve desks 
of the ordinary type require. 

The back of the seat is curved to fit the back 
of the children perfectly and it is this feature 
which gives the desk its name. The desk and 
seat proper are adjustable to fit perfectly the 
size of the individual occupant and thus prevent 
injurious effects. 

Another advantage of the desk is that it is 
shipped all put together and ready to install. 
From present indications it seems likely that 
this desk will revolutionize the school seating 
of the country. Manufacturers have made ap- 
plication for patents in all the European coun- 
tries, as well as Canada, and anticipate a large 
export business. 

The A. R. Milner Seating Company has a 
strong organization and possesses one of the best 
equipped factories in the central east. The 
ost modern automatie machinery is used, en- 
abling them to manufacture perfect goods at a 
price lower than the ordinary. 

The company also manufactures the Milner 
Self-Righting All-Aisle Opera Chair, which is 
considered the most up-to-date chair for seating 
school auditoriums. School boards should not 
fail to investigate this chair before purchasing 
assembly hall seating. The firm has a very com- 
plete catalogue describing their line and will 
be glad to send it to anyone upon application. 


A. E. Daugherty 
708 Penn. Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pe. 





Above cut shows four program 
one minute interval machine, which 
is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 
separate case operated by the mas- 
ter clock. 





Butte, Mont. The maximum salaries of 
eighth grade teachers has been fixed at $105 
per month. <All other instructors in the ele- 
mentary schools will receive $95 as a maximum. 


Chieago, Il. The maximum salaries of prin- 
cipals of elementary schools has been fixed at 
$3,000 per year as opposed to a sliding scale 
varying from $2,700 to $3,500. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has discon- 
tinued the special salaries of $1,200 per year 
to teachers of Latin in the grammar grades. 
Instructors will in the future receive the reg- 
ular salary of an elementary teacher and $50 
additional per year for car fare. 


Baltimore, Md. The school board has fixed 
the minimum salary of teachers in the female 
high schools at $700 per year. Annual in- 
creases of $50 are provided dependent upon a 
rating of “good,” until the maximum of $1,200 
is reached in the eighth year. Rules adopted by 
the board to accompany the schedule demand: 

“A special report shall be required at the end 
of the $900 salary from the superintendents, and 
no advance shall go into effect except upon the 
unanimous recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendent assigned to sec- 
ondary schools and the principal. <A special re- 
port will be required at the end of the first year 
from the superintendents, and no appointment 
to the high schools is to be considered perma- 
nent until after one year of satisfactory work. 
Teachers coming from out of elementary to the 
high schools shall receive eredit for the term of 
years of their approval service, but shall under 
no condition be entitled to enter at a salary 
higher than $900. Teachers now in the high 
schools shall not go at onee to $1,200, but shall 
receive $1,000 in 1910, $1,100 in 1911 and $1,200 
in 1912, in accordance with the above condi 


tions.” 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IDEAL 
SCHOOL BOARD. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 
Twain’s pilot when berated for landing his boat 
on a sand-bar explained that he was doing the 
piloting as well as was possible for $40. All 
over this land we expect men and women to 
pilot the youth of the country over rapids, 
through narrows and past sand-bars at salaries 
which would be scorned by the demonstrator of 
a new brand of baking powder. We exact, and 
what is remarkable often receive, 150-dollar 
services for 40-dollar wages. 

The members of the ideal school board should 
have a hobby—the development of ideal chil- 
dren—and each member should have his finger 
in leving and discretionary sympathy on the 
pulse beat of every phase of child life. 

There are men and women for the ideal board, 
but unless we give them intelligent co-operation 
and are willing to meet the teachers’ advances 
half-way, unless we can realize that the public 
school system does not lift the burden of per- 
sonal responsibility, the best board that was 
ever heard of will find its labors end in vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

While there should be a woman on the ideal 
school board, it should not be merely becausé 
she is a woman. It is a great mistake for 
women to demand recognition of their sex rather 
than of themselves as individuals. In so doing 
they are accentuating the old idea that women 
were a separate and inferior class. Recognition 
of administrative ability and those qualities of 
mind which mark the efficient public servant 
is the only recognition they have a right to ask 
in the citizenship of the world which they are 
striving to attain. Women should be equally 
eligible with men to election on school boards 
because they at least equally with men are in- 
terested in that class for whom the schools are 
maintained. They must help) support — the 
schools, and among them are many individuals 
who possess the qualifications which would 

No one should be selected for the ideal board 
who has not a single-hearted devotion to the 
cause of education. No one should be chosen 


mean added strength to any board 


simply because it will be easy to elect him or 
because he will eatch the Republican or the 
Democratic or the Jewish or the Catholic or the 
Swedish vote. 

It should be remembered that members of 
school boards belong to the class of officials 
serving wholly without remuneration and that 
especial lovalty and gratit ide are due to those 
who unselfishly manage affairs wholly for the 
welfare of the schools, and it should not be for- 
gotten that because this 1s an unpaid office dis 
honesty and greed are an especial menace when 
found there. 

No one should be considered as a candidate 
who has not the spirit of St. Lawrence, willing 
to be roasted on both sides for conscience sake. 
And when the St. Lawrence is found he should 
not be kept forever upon the gridiron of criti- 
cism., 

A BLESSED MAN. 

The growth and development or the business 
of C. Christiansen, of Chicago, is a story of 
interest to all who believe that integrity and 
A fixed purpose, coupled with tireless energy, 
will result in success. 

Mr. Christiansen is a cabinet maker through 
and through. He learned his trade in the old 
country, under the direction of his fathe - who 
was the director of a large manual training 
school. As the oldest of four brothers it was 
necessary for him to start earning his living 
at an early age. His father taught him to 
save his little income so that by the time he 
was nineteen years old enough had been saved 
to purchase a ticket to Chicage, ©. S. A. Upon 
reaching his destination he was fortunate in 
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MR. C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Chicago, Il. 


finding a friend from the old home who s 
cured him a job at $9 per week in a little fur 
niture factory, advanced him $10 in cash and 


thus started him on the road to fortune. 


Several years were spent in furniture fae 
tories, and as a cabinet maker, until again 
money enough was saved to make a move and 
this was to start in business for himself. He 
rented a littl shop and with one man started 
making benches for woodworking. The business 
Was a success from the start, for the old coun 


trs ideas of “doing well whatever you do” and 
f “giving full value in what vou sell” mad 
a permanent customer of each pu 

Each vear the business has grown until now 
an immense woodworking plant, containing 
1S,000) square feet of floor space, is located at 


792-794 Grand avenue, Ch 


is equipped with the most modern machinery 


for making every part of a good bench 
matter whether it is the cheapest mat l tra 
ing bench or the most elaborate and expensive 
laboratory equipment. Almost one whole floor 
of the factory is devoted to storing completed 
benches so that orders receive prompt attention 
Mr. Christiansen has recently issued a cata 


logue showing the various styles of benches 


' 
which he manufactures. It will help a pur 
chase r, inl selecting thie bench which exactly 
fills his needs, and will be sent o1 request 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


After an investigation of more than eight 


hundre d eases of boys and Vouny men, the Mas 
sachusetts commission on industrial and tech 
nical education has ré ported upon the compara 


tive weekly wages of those trained 


i 


shops, and those who had been trained in tech 
nical schools, with the following results: 
AVERAGE WAGE OF BOYS. 
Trained ae ee 


Avge. in Shop 
Piss se seere ess 
| Seer er LOO. 


Technical Schoo] 


Riss e050 ee Of 

ia ois ewes 6.00 

| SPP eer rier OIG s..6 2 ; .. BLOLO0 
Bes Soave e eae a 6.50. . , 11.75 
,{) Oo row 
See eee 9.50. sees 16.00 
Ds cts awe e 4. Re vole ead wees 20.00) 
20. Bast O se 60 05% oss SAO 
24. SBMUs céctsrecee Bee 
25. MEDC is s.cads 31.00 


Cleve land’ new technical high chool, accord 





ing to a report from Supt. Elson, is only half 


large enough to accommodate the enrollment 
for the coming vear. The school Call accom 
modate 450 students. Already 750 have reg 
istered. 

When the summer session was inaugurated 
for the first time this year 250 students en 
rolled. These students will be given preference 
when the selection of students for the fall term 
is made. Another building is under discussion 
by the board of education. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 
rO THE SCHOOL TRADE, 

Nustrom’s Catalogue of W. & A. K. Johns 
ton’s maps and globes. Deseribes the Johnston 
Imperial, Grand, International, Unrivaled and 
District School series of maps, Johnston globes 
and miscellaneous charts. Published by A. J, 
Nystrom, Chicago. 

Jewell Stove Cataloque. Deseribes general 
line, including three special gas stoves for do 
mestie selence school use. Issued by the Geo. 
M. Clark, Div., Chicago, Hl. 

Heywood Furniture Cataloque. Illustrates 
and deseribes the Hevwood line of school seat 


ing. Issued by Heywood Bros. & Wakefield 
Co., Boston. 


JOHNSON ADJUSTER. 
The accompanying illustration represents 
sectional drawing of the Johnson window shack 
adjuster. By this device the window shade j 


1 


made adjustable for re 


vulating light and ven 


lation. 
The adjuster consists of two brackets mad 

steel, nickel plated, whieh slide on the narre 
moulding or ndow stop put on the sides of the 
window. Phe roller hela any height by, 
l6-strand cord runmnit through babbitt metal 
pulleys. A sample of the stop with one of th 
djustable bn ‘ hed, with illustrated 
bookl may be had from the manufacturer, 


Mr. R. R. Johnson, 161 Randolph street, Chi 
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They are easily installed in old buildings 
well as new. 
The Johnson adjuster is now used in hun 


dreds” of buildings throughout the country 


Many architects pecify it for school purposes 


and public buildings. 
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NEW WISCONSIN SCHOOL LAWS. 


At the recent session of the Wisconsin legisla- 


ture a number of important acts were passed _ re- 
lating to the public sehools. Summarized briefly, 
these require: 

Board of education in cities may elect the city 
superintendent for a term of three years. Here- 
totaore the superintendent could be elected for one 
year only. 

In ease a sehool district maintains more than 
one rural school of the first class it shall receive 
the special state aid of fifty dollars for each such 


school. 


The sehool library law is amended so that the 
state supe rintendent cannot suspend the operation 
of the school library law in a distriet in which a 
free publie library is maintained, unless there has 
heen expended by the public library during the 
ear previous, in the purchase of books suitable for 

pils in the clomentary grades, a sum at least equal 

ten cents for each person of sehool age in’ the 
distriet. 

Pupils residing more than two miles from the 
chool house in the home district, but a half a 
mile nearer to the school house in a neighboring 
distriet, are privileged to attend the school. In such 
euses the per capita apportionment of the state 
school fund income for such pupils and the equi 
alent sum levied by the town must be paid by the 
distriet in which the children reside to the district 
in whieh thev attend sehool. 

The electors of a sehool district cannot deter 
mine Whether the teacher to be hired shall be a 
nan oor a woman. This leaves the school board 
ntirely free to contract with teachers for the ensu- 
ng vear before the annual school meeting. 

State normal schools may offer training courses 

r teachers equivalent to the courses offered by 
county training schools. Certiticeates of the com- 
pletion of such a course shall have the same force 
ind effect as certificates of completion of a course 
mn a training school. 

The annual county school board conventions may 
be held for two days instead of only one day. 

The otheial proceedings of meetings of school 
boards in all incorporated cities and villages, in- 


cluding a full statement of all receipts and ex 


permed ture =, Immust bn printed and published in such 
Inanner as the school board shall direct. 
The state supe rintendent is required each vear to 


hold a convention for city superintendents, who will 
be reimbursed their expenses because of attendance 


on such conventions. This convention is analogous 


to the annual convention of county superintendents 
already provided for by law. 
The special state aid to township high schools Is 


limited to half the sum expended for teachers’ wages, 


hot 
boy 


to exceed $900 to schools employing a principal 
and one assistant, and $1,200 and $1,500, respective 
ly, to schools employing a principal and two assist 
ants, or a principal and three or more assistants. 

The number of county training schools for 
teachers which may be established is increased 
from twenty to twenty-six. Sinee each state normal 

‘thool may now offer the equivalent of a county 
training school course, the law now in effeet pro- 
vides for thirty-four such schools. 

The number of county schools of agriculture and 
domestic seience which may be established is in- 
creased from eight to ten, state aid not to exceed 
F4,.000 for each school being provided. 

The law relating to the granting of first, second 
and third grade county and. eity certificates is 
amended in that, after July 1, 1910, such certificates 
shall not be granted unless the applicant has had at 
least six weeks of training in some professional 
chool for teachers. This provision does not apply 
to persons who have taught successfully for at least 
eight months prior to the date above given. 

In addition to the #150 per year of special state 
aid for each pupil in the day sehools for the deaf, 
aid to the extent of 100 will be apportioned for 
each pupil not residing in the district maintaining 
the school and who finds it necessary to pay for 


board in the district or for transportation or both, 
but who is unable to meet this expense. 

High school districts may be established which 
shall have all the privileges of township high school 
districts. Such districts shall be known as union 
high school districts. They shall contain at least 
thirty-six square miles of territory and shall be 
bounded by section lines, except in certain cases. 

The erection and maintenance of a school build- 
ing jointly by an ordinary school district and a dis- 
trict maintaining a township high school is per- 
mitted for housing the district school and the town 
free high school. 

The inspector of rural schools, the inspectors of 
state graded schools, and the inspector of high 
schools of the state, in addition to their other duties, 
are made inspectors of public school buildings. Said 
inspectors shall act under the direction of the state 
superintendent. Upon complaint of any school su- 
perintendent, school board member or legal voter of 
a school district, one of the inspectors shall person- 
ally investigate and examine the premises and build- 
ings concerning which complaint is made. The in- 
spector shall have power to order repairs to be made 
or to condemn the building as unfit for school pur- 
poses and not worth repairing. The order of the 
inspector as to repairs or rebuilding must be com- 
plied with under penalty of loss of the apportion- 
ment derived from the seven-tenths mill tax for 
school purposes. Appeal from the decision of the 
inspector can be made to the state superintendent. 


THE WIMMER SLIDING WINDOW 
SHADE BRACKET. 


The most essential element of our very existence 
is fresh air, and plenty of it. It is just as unhealthy 
and unclean to breathe the air from the lungs of 
others in a room without ventilation as it is to eat 
food which is partly decayed. 

Opening windows at the top, especially in mild 
weather, is the ideal mode of ventilation. It can 
readily be effected when windows are provided with 
an adjustable shade bracket such as the Wimmer 
Improved Shade Adjuster. Shades hung on the old 
stvle brackets prevent adequate ventilation from 
windows. 

The Wimmer Shade Adjusters also make possible 
privacy in class rooms without excluding all the 
light from the room. 

The Wimmer Adjusters can be readily attached 
to any kind of window without special arrangements. 
They may be placed for hanging the shade on the 
face of the window or inside of the frame. Any 
ordinary shade may be used without alterations. 
The Wimmer Adjuster is manufactured by C. I. 
Wimmer & Co., 546 N. 19th street, Columbus, 
Ohio. An illustrated catalogue and special prices 
will be mailed to schools. 

Memorial to Henry Lomb. 

A most fitting memorial to the memory of Mr. 
Henry Lomb, of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, was recently placed in the factory of the com- 
pany by its employes. It is in the shape of a bronze 
tablet, mounted on a polished marble column, and 
bears the following inscription: 

Think of others first 
yourselves afterwards.”’ 
1828 HENRY LOMB 1908 


rhis tablet is given in testimony of our love 
for our true friend and counselor, who by his 


noble deeds and good life gave to us A rar 

example of simple greatness to study and emu 

late 

By unanimous vote of the employees of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO 

Mr. Lomb was the founder of the company and 
was the earliest pioneer in the manufacture of op- 
tical and scientific apparatus in the United States. 
In an unobtrusive manner he did much charity 
among his employes and the citizens of Rochester, 
N.Y. Text Books. 

The New Standard Speller, published by Laird & 
lee, Chieago, has been approved by the text book 
commission of Ohio for use in the publie schools for 
tive vears. 

As evidence of the popularity of Laird & Lee’s 
Webster’s New Standard School Dictionaries, the 
firm recently received an order from the board of 
edueation of a city in Michigan for 1,200 copies. 


———— 


LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 
Strated by actual test that the dust 
eollected from fioors of schools, hospitals, 
stores, dwellings, and publie places, is always 
accompanied by deadly germs. Such being 
the case, it readily follows that a dust-laden 
atmosphere is a disease-laden atmosphere, and 
therefore a constant menace to the very lives 
of everyone inhaling it. 

Usually schoolroom conditions are especially 
deplorable. The floors are almost invariably 
bare and untreated, so that when large num- 
bers of pupils are in attendance every slightest 
movement will start a fresh circulation of 
poisonous dust, keeping the atmosphere con- 
Stantly polluted and unfit to breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust will settle upon the fioor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best way 
to eliminate dust is by treating wooden floors 
with @ preparation that will hold perma 
nently every particle of dust and micro- 
organism coming in contact with it. That 
such a line of reasoning is correct is demon- 
Strated by every floor on which Standard 
Floor Dressing is used. This dressing, while 
not intended for household use. is prepared for 
use in schools and all public buildings having 
floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent or practically eliminated 
With the disappearance of dust, of course, 
follows the destruction of every disease-germ, 
for Standard Floor Dressing possesses germi- 
cidal properties that effectually dispose of 
every micro-organism settling upon fioors 
treated with it 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of Standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a@ valuable preparation for treating floors. It 
possesses properties that preserve the wood 
itself, preventing it from splintering and crack- 
ing. Then. again, floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing are easier to sweep. The 
dressing does not evaporate; in fact three or 
four applications a year with the Stundard 
Viler should prove sufticient to obtain the 
best results 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make the 
following remarkable offer. We will, on re- 
quest of those in charge of any school, college, 
hospital or public building of any char- 
acter, treat the floor of one room or corridor 
with Standard Floor Dressing. This demon- 
stration will be made at our own expense. To 
localities far removed from our agencies, we 
will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. 


Complete data has been pre- Sr 
pared in the formof reports, testi- Ta 


monials and a booklet “Dust and 
its Dangers."’ Those interested 
are asked to write for them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


FOWLE’S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 

penters and Contractors. By mail 

25 cents. For sale by 

THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Alabama. 


Tuscaloosa—School will be erected. Wood- 
lawn—Contract was let for addition to Central 
school. Dothan—High school will be erected. 
S250, Jasper—S16,000, bonds, were voted for 
county high school. Rogersville—High school will 
be erected : $5,000. Heflin—Archt. Chas. W. Carl- 
ton, Anniston, has plans for two-story school. 
Enstev—Two grammar schools will be erected. 
Scottsboro—School will be erected. Ensley 
Plans are being prepared for high school, 

lrkansas. 

Altus—School will be erected. McGehee—Two- 
story school will be erected. Ozark—Archt. A. 
Klingensmith, Fort Smith, has plans for S-room 
school. Wabbaseka—One-story school will be 
rected. Womble—Two-story school will be 
erected, Ear]—Contract was let for school: 
S150 . . 
' California, 

Los Angeles—Four-room school will be erected. 
High school will be erected. San Diego—Two 4- 
room schools will be erected. Portersville Pa- 
rochial school will be erected. Fresno—School] will 
be erected. Colegrove—S$18,000, bonds. were voted 
for school. Perris Propose erection of school. El 
Cajon—S5,.000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Chino—School will be erected. El Centro—School 
will be erected. Olinda—Archt. A. C. Smith is 
preparing plans for 4-room school. Alhambra 
Plans have been completed for grammar school. 
North Fork—Plans have been completed = for 
school: S300), Hemet Union high school will 
be erected. Colorado. 

Laporte—One-story school will be erected. 
Pueblo Two schools will be erected on south 
side. Canon City—Plans have been prepared for 
parochial school; $10,000, 


Connecticut. 


Mansfie ld Propose erection of central school 


} ouse 


Delaware. 
Laurel—Contract was awarded for erection of 
school Florida. 
Pensacola—High school will be erected 
Georgia. 


Bremen §12.000,. bonds. were voted for school. 
Allapha—SsS,000, bonds, were voted for schools. 


Idaho. 
Lewistown—Three-story se hool will be erected 
Spalding s hool will be ere ‘ced. Ilailey Con 
tract was let for 2 story school. 
Tilinois. 


Pocahontas—Archt. F. Oswald, Alhambra. has 
ans for 2-story school; $12,000. Nenia—Archt. 
Fk. Oswald. Alhambra, has plans for 2-story school. 
Lake Villa—Two-story school will be erected 
nmichmond—School will be erected. Kankakee 
rock port—Archt 
H. Boehme, Joliet, will prepare plans for 2-story 


school Wheaton—School will be erected. 


Pwo-room scnool wii be erecs 


Indiana. 


Danville—Areht. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, 
has plans for l-story school. Atwood—'Two-story 
school will be erected. Muys Archts. Ww. SS. 
Kauffinan & Son, Richmond, have plans for 4 
room school 
rected, Riley School will he erected, Markle 
ville—Three-room sehool will be erected, New 
‘arlisle—Two-story school will be erected. In 
zalls—One-story school will be erected Arling 
ton—School will be erected. Bruceville—Town 
ship high school will be erected. Clarksburg 
School will be erected; $14.05. Lagro—Archts 





Warsaw— me-story school will be 


Griftth & Fair, Fort 
Wayne, have plans for 
school; $20,000, Shelby- 
ville—High school will 
be erected. Hunting- 
ton—School will be 
erected. Fillmore— 
School will be erected. 
Mitchell — Two - story 
school will be erected in 
Caseyville suburb. 
Towe. 

Danbury—School will 

be erected. 
Kansas. 

alton — Two - story 
school will be erected. 
Paradise Four - room 
school will be erected. 
Wamego—Archts. J. H. 
Felt & Co., Kansas City, 
have plans for high 
school; $20,000, Girard 

Two-story school will 
be erected; $3,000. 
Kingsley — Two- story 
school will be erected. 


Spearville—Two-story school will be erected; 
$15,000. Oakley—School 
ter—School will be erected. 
Kentucky. 
Eminence—Archt. V. P. Collins, Louisville, has 
plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Reed—School 





will be erected. Pot 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating « Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


a ace ieee ns 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


Nebraska 
Lexington—Archts. J. Hl Felt & Co... Kansas 
City, Kans., have plans for high and grade school 
Atchinson—- School will be erected Morrill—Con 
tract was let for school, 


Nevada 


will be erected. Texas—School will be erected Eiko—School will be erected re 
(seneva—School will be erected. Madisonville : “ 
High school will be erecte 4. Vew Jersey. 4 1, 
Louisiana. Plainfield Archt. Jas. G. Rogers, New York y ” 
Alexandria—Two-room school wilt be erected has plans for S-room school, Fort Lee——$35,000, i I 
Iota—Archt. R. A, Noxchton, Crowley, will pre bonds, were voted for school. Peetzburg—— $6,000, Rs s 
pare plans for school; $15,000 Slidell—School bonds, were voted for school Collingswood & 
wil! be erected ; $20,000.) Gretna—Arechts. Frank Two-story high school and two 4-room schools r 
Collom & Co., New Orleans, have plans for seven will be erected. Trenton Archt. Cass Gilbert, \ 
schools. Union—School will be erected. Wel New York, N. Y., has plans for o-story art school \\ 
come—School will be erected. St. James—School Butler—Archt. Chas. Sleight, Paterson, has plans \ 
will be erected. rangipahoa—School will be for 3-story school; $12,000 ( 
erected. Calhoun—Plans are being prepared for New Mesico t 
school. Bossier Fight-room school will be : 
erected. Covington—School will be erected: Alamogordo—Contract was let for school, 
$40,000. Meine. Vew York ' 
Portland—Grammar school and two high pen York your one parochial school went we ! 
schools have been proposed. erected ; $100,000. Pelham an hts. York & Saw ( 
yer, New York, have plans for 2-story school ' 
Varyland. Cuba—Archts. Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, have 
Cumberland—aArcht. Geo. F. Sansbury has plans plans for school. Hornell—Archt. W. 8S. Brickell, 
for 2-story grammar school, Buffalo, has plans for room school; $40,000 
Vassachusetts. Lynbrook—Eight-room school will be erected | 
Indian Orchard—Plans nave been completed Brooklyn—Archts. Cohn Bros. have plans for 4 V 
for parochial school. New Bedford— Revised story school. Kenmore —S50,000, bonds, were ‘ 
plans have been prepared for high school voted for school Depew —Archt. W. TL Zawods . 
VWienigan ki, Buffalo, has plans for 2-story s« hool ; $165,000) } 
Grandville—Acchts. Ganeed & Oancod. Grand Peekskill Are hit kK. E Joralmon, Niagara Falls, i ; 
Rapids, have plans for 2-story school; $15,000 has plans for S-story school; $150,000 ‘Green BS ; 
Moorland School will » erected. Hudsonville port Kight room school will be erected; S2o,000 
Scuool will be erected. Chelsea—School will be North Dakota ’ 
erected 5 $25,000, ; Anamoose— School will be erected Minot 
Minnesota. School will be erected Leal School will In q 
Duluth—Arehts, A. Puck and W. J. Sullivan oreeted, Exbridge Twp. New Salem —Sehool will , 
have plans for 4-story school. Kellogg—Archts be erected, Mayville—School will be erected. 1 
—— ae eae a ha oe Arthur—One-room school will be erected / ‘ 
SCTOOL, Be), ; “iba Archts. ray & NVstrom, 
Duluth, have plans for school. Albany—Contract Ohio, 
was awarded for parochial school. Arcadia—School will be erected, sub-dist. No 
Vississippi. Athens —School will be erected New Straits ; 
Marks—Contract was let for school; $10,000 ville School will be erected, sub-dist. No. 0. Con ; 
Messourt. wil) School will be erected, sub-dist. No 5 — 
» oO “¢* ‘ to ‘ i <, is : 
Connelsville School will be erected Farming aa aoe ft agg: Bor or crag we S 5 
ton Archts. - H. ns oe ; eo I. Stewart & Son, Bowling Green, have plans ; 
eee — ves lool. cee ~~ ht. 4 I i for 1 story school Celina School will be erected 
Schrage, Kansas City, has plans for 2-story school ; Homer—Two-story school will be erected. Mor ' 


S500). Mansfield—Archts. Reed & Heckenlivels 

have plans for school, 

school will be erected: 
Vontana, 

was awarded for addition 


Kalispell——Contract 
to West Side school. 


THE PECK-HAMMOND COMPANY 


HEATING anD VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Warm Air Furnace, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


Automatic Fiush and Dry Closets for Schools a Specialty. 


We give you the Best Apparatus for your Money. Write Us. 


$25,000, 


ral--School will be erected, Loramie — Areht 
Marriott & Allen, Columbus, have plans for - 
story school; $10,000 Cleveland Three stors 
school will be erected: SSO,000. Newark Fou 
room school will be erected Niles Propose eres 
tion of high sehool 


S12 AMM). Salem igh 


Tae senile aia a tai 


ONLY ONE BEST Better Light and 

McDonald Business Institute Regulate. — in 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Light and aa Wieser 

Rusinase lapteaae "bee nen, eavaomna Shade Roller \s 4 


adjustable. The 
light as you want 
it. The shade 
where you want! 
2 Now in use in hun 
dreds of schools 
Free full sjze sample 
adjuster sent for 


tria) to SchoolBoards. 
(give size of w indow 


R. R. JOHNSON 
163 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmansbip. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 
Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Just off the Press 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, III. 








No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 





Nelson’s 
Ventilated 


(Automatic Flush) 








Write us for information and 
our booklet, A Few 
Points on Sanitation 
for Schools.” 


Nelson Ventileted Double Latrines 


Usedin New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Oklahoma. 
Wynoka-—-School will be erected. Purdy 
room school will be erected. 
school will be erected 
Sneed 


be erected Six-room 


erected MeLoud—Archt. EB. J. Peters, Shawnee, Dunlap School will be erected. Knoxville be erected. 
has plans for 2-story school; $16,000, 0 ‘Pulsa Plans are being considered for colored school. Marshfield 
School will be erected.  Fairland-——Archts. Reed Teras. waukee 


& Heckenlively, Springfield, have plans 
roomy school: S12.0000, Hollis—Two-story 
Will be erected : SZOQ.000,) Pawhuska 
will be erected Mangum-—Sixteen-room 
will be erected Warner—Contract was 
Connors Agricultural school 
tract was let for Murray 
Oregon 
Coburg—S10.000, bonds, were voted for 
Brownsville North Brownsville school 
rebuilt. Eugene Parochial school will be 
Oregon Cit, 


Pennsylvania, 


Parsons “Two-room — se hook will be eres ted rigan—Archts. F. 8S. Glover & Son. Houston. have and We are told that this same kind of structure 
Duryea Archts, Davey & Crowther, Serantoen.  ijans for 2-story school.  Bertram—aArcht. Geo, iS safest from lightning. If struck, its frame- 
will prepare plans for school ; $15,000 Purtle hendress, Austin, has plans tor 2-story school. work dissipates the lightning bolt and conducts 


Creek Archts. S.C. Richards Co 
have plans for high school; S30,000 
(‘ity Archts, S.C 
plans for 2-story school Coplay Archts 
& Weishampel, Allentown, have plans for 


school Northampton 


SSO.000) Ardmore— Archt Wilson Dotter, New be erected; S20,000 
York, N. Y.. has plans for 3-story high school; Utah. terials. 
SOOO Livermore School will be erected. Ar Lark Four-room school will be erected Provo 
cidia— Contract was let for 2-room school, Seran City--Plins have been submitted for school. Hol 
ton Twelve-room school will be erected. Weat 
(Chester School will be erected Washinaton 
Rhode Island, Colfax—Two-story school will be erected. An- 
Warwick Two 2-room schools will be erected reortes Plans have been submitted for school. 


Nouth Carolina 


Sumter School will be erected 


South Dakota 
School will be erected in 


Faulkton 
rhion Six-room school will be erected. 


Sioux Falls 
ton Pwp 


Manitou-—Two-story 
Milton Two schools will 
school will be 


for S 
echo 
Two schools 
school story school 
let) for erected 
Tishomingo 
Agricultural school 


Contract Wiis let for school 
riilie Union lligh school will be established 


Braddock, 
Trafford 
Richards Co., Braddock, 


Archts. Jacoby & 
hampel, Allentown, have plans for 2-story school ; 


School will be eres ted 


Tennessee. 
Four (larksville—Two-room school and 1-room school 
Will be erected. Sparta—Archts. Runge & Dickey, 
Nashville, have plans for school Manchester 
Contract was let tor county high school: 86.000. 


Baird —Archt. Walter E. Taylor. Fort Worth, 
has planus for 2-story school. Cisco-——Archts. Wal Unity 
ler, Shaw & Field, Fort Worth, have plans for 2 onie 
Alvord—Two-story school will be Curtis 
Panhandle Bids were received = for 
Coin school; $15,000. Tondo—Two-story school will be 
Pittsburg—lHligh school will be erected ; 


Crivitz 


erected 


SOOO) Albany Two-story school will be 
school erected Llallettsville School will be erected 
will b Ferris——-School will be erected, Pottsboro—Arecht. 
rected John Tullock, Sherman, has plans for school. made 
lo Lewisville—Areht. S. Nelson, Dallas, has plans! adv 


for school. Cookville—Archts. Stewart & Witt, 
Texarkana, have plans for 2-story school. Asper 


mont S12.000, bonds, were voted for school. Cor- 


Washburn—School will be erected 
School will be erected. Iv Tlanis—Plans have been 


have accepted for high school Lexington—$10,000 steel is rust. 
Jacoby wis voted for school] Onk wood School will be of rust 
oo erected. Skidmore—-$14,000, bonds, were voted 

ois 


for school Rockwall 
erected 2 325.000 


Two-story school will be 
Higgins—Two-story school will 


Woodland— Tigh school will be erected ; $15,000. 
Carrollton—School will be erected. 
Archts. Bullard & Till have plans for 2-story 

school: S1T2.000, 
Maple West Virginia used, 
Len Morgantown—Plans have been accepted for 4 


room school, 


Prosser 


erally 


Manitowoe—Archt. Wm. J. Raeuber has plans 
for 2-story school. 
DeGelleke, Milwaukee, have plans for 14-room 


school: 


; have plans for 4-room school: $15,000. 
Wauwatosa 


Manual training building will be erected. 


Platteville 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Modern. building practice makes steel one of 
the almost indispensable materials. Steel has 
the New York skyscrapers possible, and 
antages are being recognized in all classes 
of building construction. The San Francisco dis- 
aster demonstrated the ability of the steel-framed 
building to best withstand earthquake shocks, 


Manstield it away. 
Practically the only foe at all dangerous to 


and value rapidly. To prevent corrosion and pre- 
serve the steel intact, it is protected with paint. 

While the steel work of a building is more or 
less protected by masonry and surrounding ma- 


ture, at least, can find its way to the steel. Since 
the paint has such a vital work to perform, a 
liday—Six-room school will be erected. few hints on its selection would seem in order. 

First, it must be remembered that there will 
be no opportunity to repaint the steel work of a 
building after the building is completed. 
color and the price of the paint are unimportant 
us compared with its protective efficiency and 
durability. As a vehicle, linseed oil is universally 
regarded as without superior, and is extensively 
There is a wide selection in pigments, but 
for durability, graphite and silica are very gen- 


Wisconsin. 


Wausau—Archts. Van Ryn & 


$60,000, Port Washington—School will 
DePere—School will be erected. 
Archts. Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Mil- 


School will be erected; $25,000. 
School will be erected; $12,000. Menom- 


Two-room school will be erected: $5,000. 
Propose erection of school: $40,000. 
Two schools will be erected. 


A steel beam exposed to the action 
would, as we all know, lose its strength 












it is not thoroughly protected, for mois- 


So the 


used. One of the chief advantages of 








WINDOW SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


for lowering the 
shade from the top as 
well as raise from the 
bottom Can be at 
tached to any win 
dow, no special win 
dow stops required 
any epring roller can 
be used without alter 
ing; they are the best 
wet our illustrated 
catalog 





MANUFACTURED BY 


C. 1. WIMMER, 
Columbus, O. 


SLATE Sears | "355" 


BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 








LATHES, 
BENCHES 


AND 


VISES 
Sent on Approval 


The following are 
among the cities which, 
for the past five years, 
have found our Vises and 
Benches entirely satisfac 
tory to the exclusion ofall 
others Seattle, Denver, 
Kansas (City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Loutsville and Nashville 

In October, 1908, the Government selected one of our standard Renches for the equipment 
of fourteen Government Schools in Alnska. We feel that we could hardly offer greater evi 
dence of the exceptional merit and completeness embodied in our benches 





E. H. SHELDON & CoO., 80 N. May St., Chicago 





Over 100 schools are now using this lathe. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


We give you an opportunity to see how they 
look and work under your conditions. You can- 
not afford to buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue 
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these pigments lies in their inertness; that is, 
they do not combine chemically with linseed oil. 
A pigment that does combine chemically hardens 
the oil, saps its “life” and lessens its elasticity. 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite paint is very widely 
specified for all classes of steel work, and it has 
been used on school buildings in many parts of 
the country. The new Jersey City high school 
has its frame work protected with this brand 
of paint, and the same brand has been used on 
school buildings erected in Greater New York. 
These instances are noted because, contrary to 
theory that a prophet is without honor in his 
own country, the Dixon Company being a Jersey 
City concern. 

An Order of Business. 

Winnfield, La. The parish (county) board 
of school directors has adopted the following 
order of business for its meetings: 

1. Reading of the minutes and approving 
of same. 

2. Presenting petitions and all written com- 
munications to the board by wards. All peti- 
tions relative to establishing school locations 
and building school houses shall be referred to 
the building committee and reported to the 
board at the following meeting. 

3. Unfinished business. 

4. New business. 

5. Report of committees. 

6. Financial statement. 

During the sitting of the board each mem- 
ber shall rise to his feet and address the 
president before discussing any subject, and 


no two members will be heard at the same 


Time, 


No one shall discuss the same subject before 
the body more than once, except with the con- 
sent of the president and members of the board. 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern the set- 


tlement of all questions. 


in charge. 


worth preserving in School Administration. 





The American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: —“nclosed please find remittance of 
$1, for which send to my address the School Board 
Journal, one year, and acopy of“ Bruce’s Manual.” 


EE ccc enca ah dhsbee es aedecan teers 


The Aim of Manual 


Training. 

The formative aims 
of instruction in wood- 
work are: 

To instill a taste for, 
and a love of labor in 
general. 

To inspire a respect 
for rough, honest, bodi- 
ly labor. 

To develop independ- 
ence and self-reliance. 

To train in habits of 
order, exactness, clean- 
liness and neatness. 

To train the eye and 
sense of form to give 
a general dexterity of 
hand to develop touch. 

To aceustom to at- 
tention industry, perse- 
verance and patience. 

To promote the de- 











Plaster 
Casts 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
“ “ “ for “we 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Formators. 
Milwaukee, - Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 


velopment of physical powers. Wheeling, W. Va. The sehool board has re 
The utilitarian aims are: cently refused to Introduce the tres text book 


To directly give dexterity in the use of tools. 

To execute exact work. 

The aim of instruction 

To exercise hand and eye. 

To quicken the power of thought. 

To strengthen love of order. 

To develop independence. 

To inspire respect for carefully and intelli- 
gently executed work, and at the same time. 

To prepare girls for the execution of their 


domestic duties. 


To fit girls for practical life.—Osterholm. 


system. 

: y 3 East Providence, R. J.) Desks for the new 
= SOWsNG high school have been purchased from the 
American Seating Co., Boston. 

The largest contract ever given for auto 
matie clocks was recently awarded the Hahl 
Automatie Clock Companys of Chicago. They 
are to install a complete system of their au 
tomatic-pneumatic master and secondary clocks 
in the People’s Gas Light & Coke Company's 
new building. The contract for installing the 
automatic clock sVstemn in the Riehmond, Ind., 


Memphis, Tenn. Desks for the Lenox school — high school and in the Lockport, IIL, high schoo! 


purchased from the 
pany. 


American Seating Com- have been given to the Hahl Automatie Clock 


Company, of Chicago. 





Bruce's Manual 


It answers, in ready reference form, all questions which may arise in school administrative labors, and pre- 
sents in compact form the experience and accepted conclusions of School Boards on a thousand problems, 
and thereby facilitates the labors and strengthens the efficiency of those having the direction of school affairs 


For School Boards. 


School Boards are isolated bodies. Their proceedings are hidden. 
Important actions are submerged in a mass of routine and only intel- 
ligible to an outsider after they have been disentangled from official 
verbiage. Bruce’s Manual discards the chaff and preserves the kernel. 
It equips the new member for his duty; it strengthens the old. It 
equips the Superintendent to answer all questions readily. 


Digest of All Progressive Rules. 


The transitory character of the average School Board and the ab- 
sorbing occupations of many of its members render helpful literature 
on school administration necessary. The man who is constantly pre- 
occupied with business or professional labors has little time or inclina- 
tion to wade through a mass of literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for school administrative duties. 
practical sense which has served him in his regular business or profes- 
sional labors only to find that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to precedents so necessary to fruitful deliberation and wise con- 
clusions in public affairs. Bruce’s Manual is a digest of everything 


He may rely upon the 









WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 








For Superintendents. 


While the Superintendent or Schoo) Director may have access to 
the accumulated experience of his predecessors he still lacks those of 
other School Boards in other cities, other towns and villages. One 
school system may have solved, at a great cost, a problem which still 
remains to be solved by the other. To convey the experience of one to 
the aid of the other will tend to avoid confusion, vexation and unneces- 
sary expense. To act as such conveyor is the mission of this book. 


Vast Experience in Condensed Form. 


This compact volume represents the experience of thousands of 
School Superintendents, of thoovente of School Boards, of thousands 
of cities, towns and villages. Itisthe work of many years and many 
minds. An epitome of time, thought, labor and experience. Century 
of school administration boiled down to a ready reference manual ip 
pocket size. 






Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The 
American School Board Journal and re- 
ceive a free copy of ‘“‘Bruce’s Manual.” 


Montgomery Blidg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Schoo] Supply Houses in the United States. 


Directory. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


erican Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch'go 
MeConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
anaapel. Ind. 
gs. W.. A.  Rowles. oeccee Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co. «Chicago 
Jos. Goder.....-- .-Chicago 
LL A Murray ‘& Co. Kilbourn. Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


School Supply Co.... 
apne rey” Indienapetic, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago 
Jos. Goder......«++- ececcce Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb.Rochester, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 
G. W. ABhbdy...----erees Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 
Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, N. Y. 


E. W. Van Duzen Co...Cincinnat! 
St. Louls Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 
Dealers. 

McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 
E. W. A. Rowles........ Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.¥. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky 
Haney school Furn. Cu.......- 
ssosnennes Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
+400 ous eae Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.......- Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co. .Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley : Chicago 
I \ Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


E. J. Johnson & Co.......- N. Y 
Penna. Structural Slate Co.... 
rrr Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co... 
Bangor, Pa 
Main- Bangor Slate Co. Bangor. Pa 
mes L. Foote Slatington, Pa 


(Deulers.) 


Peckham, Little & Co...... ae 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila 
Haney School Furn. Co. 
sasedatins ‘Grand Rapids, “Mich 


Columbia Sch. Supply Co...... 
err err ...++ Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.......- Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co.......- 

as Springfield, Mass 

Natl Book Caves GOs icsticedes 
:tekuaesended Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 


Milwaukee Dustiess Brush Co.. 
00000086eee ens Milwaukee, Wis 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co. -N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N. Y. a Ch'go 
Milton-Bradley Co....Springfield 
VeConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Vv. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky 
Haney School Furn. Co. 


6094660064 Grand Rapids, “Mich 
BE. W. A. Rowles..... ron 
Atlas School Supply Co. -Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 
R, De Tepes 6466666046 Chicago 


Jos. Goder 


1 


occ seeeccecscose Chicago 
1. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Fred Frick Clock Co......... 
Cte 60bESedeK ORS Waynesboro, Pa. 
standard Electric Time Co. Boston 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
Rn. W. Paltridge & Co....Chicago 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. © 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 


American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co.... 


eeesccceeseeess Danvers, Mass. 
(Dealers. ) 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co. cocelte Be 
American Seat. Co. “N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Ph’la. 
Haney School Furn. ee aaa 
660000066 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
eran School Supply Co..... 
caus oenees -.--Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. os Sree Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am. Crayon Co...... 


-Sandusky, O 
Prang Ed. Co... 


-.-N. Y., Chicago 
DEAFENING QUILT. 


Samuel Cabot ..........-.- Boston 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
ee M. Clark & C Cc 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Eagle Pencil Co............ um. F. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 


Milton Bradley Co.........+.. 


enesed haces Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 

0G ab ddan 040868 Danvers, Mass. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

ekenenssetaeees Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co..... N. Y., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 6....N. Y., Chicago 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Federal-Huber Co......... Chicago 
Ta Wol BEfm. CO. ccccces Chicago 


Jas. B. Clow & Sons ..Chicago 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
ERASERS. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 

Eagle Pencil Co......... cookte Ze 

Peckham, Little & Co...... me 2 


American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
<oueesesar Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
64040090460 8008 Indianapolis, Ind. 
« A. ROWER. ccccecce Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co.. 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 
Moore Mfe. Co..’Springfield. Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... mM. ¥. 
Haney School Furn Co......--. 
yore rs Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
6$50600¢80080008 Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot .....6.+0+5> Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 


Standard Oil Co ..-All Citles 


GEOGRAPHY SPECIMENS. 


Standard Commercial and In- 


dustrial Exhibits Co..New York 
GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N.Y. 


American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. -Phila 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 
Han Schuvl Furn. Co......+- 
oe saneae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
+inee0eeegeeses Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.......-+- Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley......-- Chicago 
Atias Schoo! Supply Co..Chicago 


Union School Furn Co....Chicago 
Movre Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co...-.. Chicago 
A J. Nystrom......-+++- Chicago 
Jos. Goder .....sssererees Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


ENGINEERS. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 
660046 66.04.0680 00 00 Columbus, O. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Peck-Hammond Co.... Cincinnati 
INK POWDERS. 
George MRE, COs <scccccse. Chicago 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Fa. 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines 
+eeeeeela., and Evansville, Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfie'd 
Thomas Charies Co......Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicage 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
s0en6ee +.++.--Indianapolis, Ind. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 

3 Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
LIQUID SLATING. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 

Haney School Furn. Co........ 
0663006404 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
606 e0¥ end Gaes Indianapolis, Ind. 
m We A. Bema. cécwccd Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn. Wis 


LOCKERS—METAL. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
eeesweues Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
(tise eiasennens Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sc Christiansen ccccccceces Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago 
Wilcox Mfg. Co .Aurora, II. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 
C. Christiansen ........ - Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Grand Rapides Hand Screw Co.. 
seesee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wilcox Mfg. Co......Aurora, IIL 


MAPS. 

Peckham, Little & Co. ome 
American Seat. Co. N.Y. ‘& Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 
Haney school Furn. Co........ 

$6608-44808 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

04954645 0440008% Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. ‘Rowles beeweeses Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom...... +++.-Chicago 
Geek SE 6-849 68s0 4k50 00s Chicago 
Union School Furn Co....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... Mm 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

» -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Steel ‘Furniture Cs 4.566640 684505 

beneeeeceans Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley..... ...-Chicago 
lL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Ce........ 

160400646 65-664 Jersey City, N. 2 
Eagle Pencil. Co..... -N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber........N. Y. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y 
Peckham, Little & Co...... ie 
Eberhard Faber.......N. Y. — 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Cho. ncccee 
6560008 ccccsnseenees Giey, IK. "s 


E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil C oot ¥ 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg..CoN.Y. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Eimer & Amend....... 
Colum'sia School Supply “Co. 
é seeneeeae . Indianapolis, “Ina. 
¢. ate Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 


PICTURES. 
Perry Pictures Co. .Malden, 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. 


UVLUMBING FIX.TURES— 
SCILOOL. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 
-Columbus, O. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. “Co Pech a abe 
-St. Louis, Edwardsville, II. 
Lewis & WERGORGR:s cc cccccccce 


; take Chicago -_ Kansas City 


Mass. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. -Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co...... oe . Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co... 
ececeses ceccescese Seattlo, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 

H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 


Cocnesebenenass Dept. 3, Chicago 
& Lomb.Rochester, N. Y. 


c 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See: Clocks—-Program) 
RELIEF GLOBES. 

Jos. Goder. ‘ : 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co 
ROOFING SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson & Co...... 


sau Be 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co. Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Bangor, “Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor.Pa 


RELIEF MAPS. 


Jos. Goder 


Chicago 
-Phila. 


‘a -Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co. .UChicagu 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 
ees One eee ee ensued Columbus, O. 


Chicago, Kansas City 
P eck - ‘Hammond Co.... Cincinnati 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
Bangor, Pa 
Main- “Rangor Slate Co. Rangor,Pa 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 
6.050455846066508 60-00 Columbus, O. 
We. GC. Bete BGs, Cb.cs scccese 
--..-St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Federal-Huber Co.........Chicago 
Ke WOE. BRE. QOiccccces Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Peck-Hammond Co.... Cincinnati 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 


Britton Ptg. Co., Dept A..... 
0066 666665.60.006066 Cleveland, O. 
Oe Wes MTOM ccccgecs Chicagu 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
a Sea Chicago 
Union School Furn Co....Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


We. A, GRORGG.cc0%< Albany, N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
Ohlo Rake Co......... Dayton, O. 


Milner Seat Co... 
New Philadelphia, oO 
Columbia School Supply ° 


obsaseeteebeneeess Sadlemanetie 
Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash, Ind. 
BtOGl FPUPMICUTS. COs os cidsctccsec 


oe8Césucane Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 





Ask your stationer 
for ion. 





LANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 


None other can receive a place in this 
Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Haney School Furn. Co ec0 

Grand Ranids, “Mich 
Peter & Volz....... Arlington, Il. 
S. W. A, Rowies. vcecse .--Chicag: 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
Union School Furn Co....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mu 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y 
Peckham, Little on a N. Y 
American Seat -N Y. & Ch'go 
N Y Silicate Book Slate Co.N. ¥ 
3. As. SOs cane Albany, N. Y 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co 


° Danvers, Mass. 
McConnell Sch. ‘Supply Co..Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


but eeseeeaee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash, Ind. 
Am. Craven Ce. .icss Sandusky, o 
ONIG RANE COiccsccces Dayton. O. 


Milner Seat Ce 


New Philade ‘Iphia, oO. 
Haney Schuovlt Furn. Coy.. 
(ie esas aed Grand Rapids, “Mich 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 


(mb eaerdea Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Steel Furniture Co............. 
Medaees Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Peter & Volz.......Arlington. TI). 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro. Ky. 
©. CRPMIBMOOR ....<ccccens Chicage 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
me Wie By TRON. 6c cess Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 


Union Sch. Furn. Co..... Chicago 
BO GOP 6.b600 tes 0csasee Chicago 
George BMTS.. CO. ooo ccscccd Chicago 


l.. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 
Minore Me Co Springfield. Mo 


Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 


....St. Louls, Edwardsville, I) 
Lewis & Kitchen 
taees Chicago. 


Kansas City Me 


Peck-Hammond Co.... Cincinnat! 
STATIONERY. 
me We Bi TeOMNcccs 00006 Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co. .Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co.......7 Milwaukee 


STOV ES—DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Ge M. Clark & Ci Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agcy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy..N. Y 
Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N. Y. 
Teachers’ Exchange....... Boston 
School Bulletin Agency. .Syracuse 





Central Tehrs’ Agey.Columbus, O. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
McCullough Tehrs’ Agcy..Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency...Chicago ; 
Mus‘'c Teachers’ Ex......Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Agcy..... .Chicago. 


Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison, Wis 
Colorado Teachers’ Agcy. .Denver 
Teachers’ Co-operative Employ- 
ment Bureau ...... Indianapolts 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 
£63 6644654068455 Syracuse, N. Y 


Victor Typewriter Co....... a ¥. 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 
American Air Cleaning Co...... 

666060 Ed 4060066 Milwaukee Wis. 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co..... Springfield 
Am. Crayon Co...... Sandusky, O 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago, N. Y. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot ............Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


©. FE, Wie accesses Columbus, O. 
R TO IIE. Ne eccesden Chicago 
B. W. A. ROW]. cccccces Chicago 


(™ ESTERBROOKACOS 


” eimai aT 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, WN. J. 
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ELECTRIC 
CLOCKS 


For Schools and Colleges 









No. 30 Self-winding 
Master Clock, which Runs 
all the Clocks in 
the System. 


wherever time should be indicated. 


Secondary Clocks. Run electrically through the Master Clock. Located 
Require no attention what- 
ever. Made in beautiful Hardwood, Bronze or Marble designs. 





No. 34 Automatic Program Clock, 
for Controlling Signal Belis 
in Class Rooms. 





This system saves you care andtrouble. Furthermore, it insures the results you are after—accurate time, and the same 
time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated electrically, through a central self-winding Master Clock. There is no 
winding. setting, nor regulation, and no running down of clocks in this modern system. 

The same Master Clock can run a Program Clock for automatically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors; for 
the assembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 
discipline. order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taught. 





Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form and bulletin No. 11 
on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds during the past 25 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 2:28 Waterbury,Conn.,U.S.A. 


BOSTON, 35 Congress St. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 


The Two Best Book Covers 


sentinel dias cimeeese ms 
™| THEY'RE £ 
= SWEEPING 


| THE = 
| COUNTRY 





be it ox, 2 


THE WEATFIT COVER 


Requires no fitting, no stick- 
ing, no adjusting. Made to fit 
individual books. Can put on 
from six to ten per minute. 


Name of book printed on side 


and back of each cover. 


THE WEATFIT ADJUSTABLE COVER 
A one-piece adjustable cover. 
Broad gluing surfaces that 
hold. Very easy to adjust. No 
extra pieces to come loose. 
Accurately cut and perfectly 
fulded. Made in five sizes to 
fit all books. 


It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book covers 


as it is to choose the best books. 


There is just as much 


difference between the Neatfit covers and those used previous 


to their invention as there is between a horse-car and a 


modern electric. 


Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our Stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. 

















FRANKLIN SCHOOL, YORK, PA. 
J. A, Dempwolf. Areh't. York 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cahot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’ 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening. 
illustrated, sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 











